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@ Whatever your medium—oil, watercolor, tem- 
pera, or pastel—Weber colors offer you the finest 
in workability, brilliance, stability, and permanence. 
For nearly 100 years, fine artists have depended 
upon Weber colors. And Weber’s continuing pro- 
gram of pigment and color research assures you 
that, when finer colors can be made, they’ll bear 
the name “‘Weber’’! 


c: MIRACLE IN WHITE—WEBER PERMALBA 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. in Oil and Watercolor 


An all-purpose white that stays white! Permalba is one 
opaque white that remains unaffected by exposure to light, 
impure air, or other discoloring agents. With colors, Permalba 
yields true tints of exceptional brilliancy. Used alone, it has 
greater covering power than any other white pigment. And 
Permalba photographs white—it’s unexcelled as an illus- 
trator’s or photo-engraver’s white. So for the finest in opaque 
whites, put Permalba on your palette—along with your 
other favorite Weber colors. 


WEBER Zine vintist GQ) Quality COLORS 


TRADE maRK 


IN OIL...WATER...TEMPERA...PASTEL— WEBER COLORS SET THE PACE! 


ASK FOR WEBER PRODUCTS AT YOUR ART SUPPLY DEALER + F. WEBER COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, BALTIMORE 





WINSOR & NEWTON married chemistry to ART 


Is this color permanent? Can this one be produced in greater intensity and brilliance? Has this oil 
been refined to the last limit of crystal purity. 


William Winsor’s skill in chemistry answered these questions. With the artist Henry Newton to spur 
and guide him... the firm of Winsor & Newton made the finest artists’ colors, with the added guarantee 
that every tube of Winsor & Newton color would be alike in purity, brilliance and permanence. 


THE) HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG (CANADIAN AGENTS 





PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES-Inc 


30 EAST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK 22 


America’s Leading Auction Gallery 
for the Acquisition or Disposal of 


FINE ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY 


INCLUDING PAINTINGS, PRINTS, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, DECORATIONS 
OTHER PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Ask to be placed on our mailing list for advance 
announcements—there is no charge. Or, if you wish 
to receive catalogues, write for information regarding 
subscription by the season. 


Consultation for the disposal of 


collections may be arranged by appointment 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 


ARTHUR SWANN, LESLIE A. HYAM, Vice-Presidents 





ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


16 East 57th Street, New York 


Established 1878 


19+ and 20+ CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS 


20th CENTURY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 






PIERRE MATISSE 









GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 


32 East 57th Street 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 


CLOSED FOR SUMMER e RE-OPEN SEPTEMBER 
41 East 57th Street 


E. & A. SILBERMAN 


New York, N. Y. 


» collection of 2,000 prints. An anony- 













Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 








Los ANGELES: — Summer exhibitions 
are legion this year, with many of this 
region’s scattered art galleries featur. 
ing group shows of works by local art- 
ists. The Modern Institute of Art 
Beverly Hills, provided different fare 
when it showed a rather dispirited se. 
lection of paintings from the Art Ip. 
stitute of Chicago’s abstract and sur. 
realist American art exhibition. Al- 
though Dan Rich came out to open the 
affair, few people enthused over it, Col- 
lector Stanley Barbee, however, bought 
three pictures including John Ather. 
ton’s fine Small Construction. 


Another gallery at the Institute con- 
tained a 25-year retrospective of paint- 
ings by Knud Merrild, showing his de. 
velopment from cubism through surreal- 
ism to flux, a way of painting abstract- 
ly with pigments which flow a long 
time before settling into strange, par- 
tially artist-controlled patterns. Ad- 
joining these were an astonishing ar. 
ray of free designs, some drawn or 
painted, others cut in wood with a 
bandsaw or modeled in plastic, all by 
Sculptor Jan de Swart who explains he 
is seeking a graphic language while 
exploring tools and mediums. 

Master printmakers have had good 
shows. One, of 96 Daumier lithographs, 
will remain all summer at the Henry 
E. Huntington Library, chosen from its 
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mous local collector lent two large 
shows of Durer’s prints to the Los An- 
geles County Museum, one of woodcuts, 
the other copper engravings. 

Susi Singer’s exquisite and gay ce- 
ramic sculpture made such a hit in 
June at the Francis Taylor Galleries 
that it was held through July. Time’s 
story on Augustus John led Taylor to 
show his rich collection of the British 
artist’s paintings and drawings dur- 
ing the same period. Paquerette Pathe, 
former Joos Ballet dancer, showed live- 
ly ceramic figures and Jay Rivkin, 
former dress designer, exhibited good 
painted tiles, at the Chabot Gallery this 
past month. 


The 2nd annual national exhibition of 
art by veterans, sponsored by a Legion 
Post and the Santa Monica Art Asso- 
ciation, consisted mainly of work by 
students and amateurs. Evidently art- 
ist-veterans are now just artists. 


A show of five Southern California 
artists at the Los Angeles Art Asso 
ciation was especially notable for ac- 
quainting us better with the amazingly 
detailed drawings of Armenian - born 
Jirayn Zorthian. 

Gallery gossip: Painter Boris Deutsch 
has opened an art gallery on the popu- 
lar La Cienega Blvd. His first show was 
of his own paintings (Critic Jarvis Bal- 
low bought a fine one) and sculpture 
by Harold Gebhardt. His second, now 
on, features works by seven local mod- 
erns, among them Lorser Feitelson. 



















Feitelson is out of Mid-20th Century Art | | We 
Gallery, now directed by Painter Myron 
Nutting, and was in New York last A 
month lining up exhibits for a long 
range program of shows to be staged Al 
at Art Center School. Mec 
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Remembers German Victims 
Sir: Do not reproach yourself for be- 
ing an inaccurate prophet regarding the 
exhibit of German Art at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, The explanation has noth- 
ing to do with art. It was the protest of 
anguished hearts remembering the little 
French, Belgian, Holland, British, Czech, 
Polish, Jewish, Norwegian, Danish, Rus- 
sian children, etc., who were tortured, 
killed, maimed, starved, orphaned, left 
tubercular, diseased, rachitic, and psy- 
chotic through the terrible suffering they 
were subjected to by the Nazis ‘and through 
the deprivation of food that was carted 
away to feed the Germans during the 
war. Your estimate of an attendance of 
1,000,000 would have been accurate had 
the benefits of this exhibit been extended 
to the little victims of the Nazis as well 
as to the apt heirs of their ideology. 
New York remembers. New York is a city 
with a heart. Washington? The policy of 
coddling the Germans has become Wash- 
ington policy—as the Nazis anticipated. 
Washington forgets the quarter-century 
resurgence of German fury: 1914, 1939, 
1964? 
May I prove a worse prophet than you! 
—Mnkrs. GEORGETTE DURAND GARDINER, 
New York City. 


We Are Sorry 


Sir: I was pleased to learn that my 
painting Wire Forest was reproduced on 
page 12 of the July 1 issue of ArT DIGEST. 
I wish, however, to inform you that it is 
printed upside-down. Contrary to most 
verbalization about modern painting “look- 
ing equally well in any position,” this one 
was painted to be seen from one view. 


—RICHARD Koppe, Chicago. 


Hoosiers Protest 


Sir: In the June 1 DiGest we noted an 
article about us, by C. J. Bulliet of Chi- 
cago, which he secured from some other 
source than ourselves and which contains 
some serious inaccuracies. For instance, 
he stated ... “turned it over ...toa 
group of Indianapolis capitalists and art 
lovers.” . . . We have no idea to whom 
Mr. Bulliet refers as “Indianapolis capi- 
talists,” as our Association is supported 
by thousands of patrons in groups and by 


[Please turn to page 30] 
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MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 









Macy Parade Lucille Corcos 


“All Around the Town" 


An Exhibition of Paintings 
to Commemorate the Golden 
Jubilee of the City of New York 


Through August 13 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 





HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 
Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 





DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
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FURNITURE . 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York - 720 Fifth Avenue 


. | American 19th Century Paintings 


is a subtle art? 
—(Michel Pasquier 
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Professional Perfumer TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 
creates a masterpiece in perfume Thomas H. Burridge 


TOBRUK Signed and Dated St. Louis 1864 
(Oil on Academy Board, 33" x 44”) 


Write for free purse-size flacon 
of this rare perfume. 


va = sis HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 
MICHEL PASQU R 
15 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
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To My Patrons 


nunc a custom started two decades ago, this issue 
carries the annual list of Art Dicest Patrons—a listing 
of those whose loyalty to the magazine has taken the form of 
long-term renewals of their subscriptions since last August. 
This is the most sincere and most valuable vote of confidence 
any editor can ask, and it provides the only means of subsidy 
the Dicest has ever received. Because of this confidence and 
assistance it can be said with truth that the Art Dicest be- 
longs to its ‘readers, for without this support the printer 
could not be paid. 

I realize that many of these readers do not approve en- 
tirely of the contents of any given issue, but they are broad- 
minded enough to acknowledge that we are working to pro- 
yide them with an honest, unbiased news-magazine of art 
events in America—and not just a trade paper representing 
one narrow segment of art thought. Unlike the ostrich, they 
want to know what is taking place in the art world around 
them. 

There are three classes of Art Dicest Patrons: 1—Those 
who have subscribed for life by contributing $35; 2—The 
Biennial Patron, or those who have sent $10 or more in gift 
subscriptions, usually at Christmas; 3—The Annual Patron, 
those who have renewed their own subscriptions for two years 
or persuaded a friend to join the circle. To these readers my 
staff and I publicly extend our thanks (see pages 23, 24, 25 
and 26). It is encouraging to know that so many art-lovers 
have retained their sense of relative values in this conflict- 
torn period. 


Trustee-itis 


7. CHIEF OCCUPATIONAL HAZARD for the directors of 
America’s 179 art museums is not the long hours nor the 
underpay; it is an unnecessary evil commonly diagnosed as 
“trustee-itis”—-whereby a group of public spirited citizens 
first select a trained director to run their museum and then 
make his life hell-on-earth by not letting him run it. The 
latest to fall victim of this combination of social ambition 
and frozen opinion is Paul Parker, director the new Des 
Moines Art Center. 

‘Less than six weeks after the formal opening of this beau- 
tiful and functionally modern building, Parker tendered his 
resignation, For the past three years, following a brilliant 
career at Colorado Springs, he had labored to transfer this 
first post-war U. S. museum from blueprint to stone with the 
mortar of $700,000; Saarinen was the architect, and there 
were strong hopes that Des Moines would attain a position 
of liberal leadership in the Midwest comparable to Chicago, 
Minneapolis and the University of Iowa. 

Then, last fortnight, the blow fell and the expectant art 
world was shocked. Had reaction against the more creative 
att of our times grown so powerful? Parker writes that the 
immediate cause of. his resignation was “a complete dis- 
agreement between the Edmundson trustees and myself re- 
garding the art acquisition policy. It is taken for granted in 
the museum profession that art works will not be acquired 
without the director’s recommendation.” The acquisition in 
question was the gift of a painting by Frank Brangwyn, 
whose dreary murals “decorate” New York’s Radio City. 
No successor to Paul Parker has been named at this writ- 
ing. Let us hope that Des Moines does not repeat the tragedy 
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of Terre Haute. In the latter city an art-lover named Swope 
bequeathed $1,000,000 to establish an art center; John Rogers 
Cox, a young progressive director, was engaged and the 
Museum made a fine start, earning national recognition. The 
inevitable art politics intervened; Cox resigned and his ac- 
quisitions were mostly shelved (works by William Zorach, 
Gladys Rockmore Davis and Russell Cowles were re-sold be- 
cause they were female nudes). Today the museum is more 
historical than artistic. 

The trustee set-up at Des Moines is unusually complex, 
with two groups sharing authority and confusion. However, 
there is always a chance for a workable solution, provided 
the numerous trustees submerge their individual aesthetic 
prejudices for the greater good of the community. The loss 
of Parker may furnish an incentive to make the Des Moines 
Art Center the vital institution it was planned to be. Per- 
haps Des Moines can set an example that will help lift from 
the toiling shoulders of other museum directors the enervating 
weight of “trustee-itis.” Maybe, then, other trustees will re- 
alize that they could never run their own businesses amid 
such divided authority, and release other directors from 
wasting their energy tipping tea-cups. 

None of this, however, will ever be accomplished by filling 
museum galleries with outmoded decorations and heirlooms 
from neighboring attics—just to pat the pride of an im- 
portant trustee. Under our system of private enterprise, the 
support of the private trustee is of supreme importance to 
the growth of American art museums, but more of them 
should remember the modesty of Andrew Mellon who pro- 
hibited the use of his name on our National Gallery in 


Washington. 


Another Comment from Morris 


| ges SINCE a group of artists hired a hall at the Museum 
of Modern Art, argued about freedom of expression and 
panned the devil out of the critics, one of the participants, 
George L. K, Morris, and I have been indulging in a lively 
exchange of comment. Because the discussion has been con- 
daeted with good nature and respect for each other’s opinion, 
something constructive may emerge. As an example I wish 
to quote the following excerpt from Mr. Morris’ latest letter: 
“T find your conclusions a little abrupt, but your final sug- 
gestion about a new magazine ‘that specializes in serious 
aesthetic criticism and ideas’ has given us considerable en- 
couragement. Such a plan has long been under discussion, 
for it is our conviction that there is a new generation among 
art writers (as there is among painters) for whom modern 
-art is a completely natural language. Last winter in Paris I 
encountered several writers (some in their early 20s) who 
approach the subject in a serious way for which there would 
be scant outlet in New York. And I think it essential to fol- 
low your suggestion of a ‘professional editor.’ However, the 
New Republic format might be inadequate: to my mind an 
art magazine must have pictures. Here we come to the familiar 
financial barrier that has held us up so long; now-a-days 
there seems to be more than ever a lack of co-ordination be- 
tween subsidy and quality.” 
To George L. K.: How about a slick-paper insert? 
a iaskicaeinilipnmascaeetilcatntinaeeenninninmianspeiicitaiiaripnacene 
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WILDENSTEIN 


FRENCH XIX CENTURY 
PORTRAITS 


WINSLOW HOMER 
EASTMAN JOHNSON 


THROUGH SUMMER 
10:00 to 5:30 Daily 


19 East 64th Street, New York City 


The Emigrants, painted by Frederic Remington in 1904. 
Original in the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


+ 


A Varied Collection 
of 


Contemporary Paintings 


Through August 13 


14 EAST 57th STREET 
PARIS 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 


YEARS BEFORE 
FREDERIC REMINGTON 


One reason for the superiority of Devoe Professional 
Artists’ Water Colors goes back to the year 1754. It. 
was then ‘Devoe started to make colors and the ex- 

rience of all the-years since is reflected in these 
fine colors today. Brilliant, smooth and permanent, 
they meet the exacting requirements of the water 
color medium so well that they are the choice of 
artists the world over! Devoe Professional Artists’ 
Water Colors will help you do your best work. Ask 
your dealer for them. 


DEVOE VIRIDIAN 
Available now at your dealer 


Try this exceptional color! Notice how 
smoothly and uniformly it flows... how 
brilliant it stays. It’s available now— 
along with a wide range of other fine 
Devoe colors at most dealers. If your 
dealer hasn’t received it yet, send 50 
cents for a 44 x 2” tube to Dept. M-6, 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 787 
First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DEVOE?“ Syl 


OIL COLORS © WATER COLORS © PASTELS + BRUSHES 
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By Lester Burbank Bridaham 


EIGHT oF the twelve awards (totalling 
$3,000) in the 2nd Old Northwest Terri- 
tory Art Exhibition, on view from Aug- 
ust 13 to 22 at the Illinois State Fair 
in Springfield, go to painters and print- 
makers in their twenties—the majority 
of them unknown. The prize-winners’ 
work runs the gamut from the almost 
purely abstract to the simplified primi- 
tive and is both strong and sensitive. 
They are the choice of a mature and 
Seasoned jury, from 756 works sub- 
mitted by artists born or living in the 
five states of Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Among the 
100 paintings and prints are 59 oils, 24 
watercolors, and 17 etchings, engrav- 
ings, serigraphs and lithographs. 

The distinguished jury included paint- 
er Max Weber; Lester D. Longman, 
head of the Art Department, State 
University of Iowa; and painter Jean 
Charlot, head of the School of the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 

men were excited about work 
Which bore the imprint of a new and 
original outlook or which reflected the 
= intense and direct study of na- 






















The jury met in Decatur, an old Illi- 
hols prairie town on the Sangamon 
River, associated historically with the 
young Lincoln, and currently with the 
thriving soy bean and corn products 
manufactured at the local plant of the 
Staley Company. They worked in one 
of the barracks at the rear of the 
Student Union Building of Millikin Uni- 
versity, surrounded by tall elms and 
the trailers of veterans and their fami- 
lies. In the short intervals of rest in 

exacting two days’ work of win- 
nowing, the jury was entertained at 
the Decatur Art Center, an old man- 











The Big Rock: DONALD ANDERSON. $250 Watercolor Prize. 


sion of the year 1863, which flanks 
three residences in Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
early monumental style. 

The prize winning paintings ranged 
from the solidity of Mathew Broner’s 
portrait, through Kenneth Nack’s large, 
rich abstraction and Donald Anderson’s 
sensitive naturalism, to Charles Har- 
per’s simplified primitivism. 

The first award of $1,000 went to 24- 
year-old Mathew Broner, of Detroit, 
for his Portrait of a Woman, with a 
rich red background, yellow hair and 
a warm grey and pink shirtwaist. This 
is the first time Broner has been award- 
ed a prize. Mr. Weber was particularly 


Portrait of a Woman: BRONER 
$1,000 First Prize 





Street in Motion: Joyce TREIMAN. $250 Prize 


Youngsters Take Top Honors in Second Northwest Territory Annual 


Tue Art Dicest 


The News Magazine of Art 
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pleased with this painting and he gave 
his reaction to it in these words: 

“In the midst of turmoil and isms, 
this young man has brought to the fore 
the real purpose of art—to bring po- 
etry, vision and elegance to painting. 
It is important that the prizes go to 
the artists whose work deserves to be 
encouraged. This young artist brings 
all that is wholesome into his work 
and along with it a maturity that is a 
credit to his age. The work he is doing 
deserves to be encouraged.” Jean Char- 
lot stated in his comment: “TI like the 
unity expressed in this artist’s work.” 
And Lester Longman found: “This 
painting is a cultivated, sophisticated 
statement.” 

The second award of $500 went to 
25-year-old Kenneth Nack of Chicago, 
former student at the School of the 
Art Institute, for his Subway No. II, a 
powerful abstract design of black tow- 
ers, red lights, and flat tones in grey, 
tan and black. Weber said of this pic- 
tures: “We are in an era in which ab- 
stract art has made a place for itself, 
and this is a beautiful example.” Long- 
man observed: “It is hard to do a per- 
sonal abstraction, and this is a very 
successful one.” Charlot remarked: 
“This abstract is a ‘meaty’ thing.” 


The third award of $250 was given 
to 28-year-old Hal Lotterman, on the 
staff of the Art Department of the 
State University of Iowa, for his oil 
painting Introspection, a large, broadly 
painted composition of the artist in his 
studio, expressed in tones of green, red, 
blue and black resulting in a monu- 
mental, sculpturesque effect. 

Joyce Treiman, of Winnetka, 26 years 
of age, was awarded a $250 prize for 
her oil painting Street in Motion, a 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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Projecting Planes: I. Rice PEREIRA 
In Toledo’s Summer Annual 


Sound in the Mulberry Trees: SHAHN 
Bought by the Smith College Museum 


Contemporary Art, Artists and Museums in the U. S. A. 


AFTER A LONG CYCLE of neglect, almost 
everyone is playing a serious game of 
“Lo, the poor artist.”” The years of the 
long haired creative genius starving in 
a garret as the picturesque hero of fic- 
tion have given way to a more prac- 
tical interest in his economic status. 
The press, museums, industry, laymen, 
and organized artists themselves are 
all trying to find out just what the 
trouble is and what to do about it. 


Because of the atttached prestige, 
museum acquisitions of contemporary 
art are important out of all propor- 
tion to money spent, which at the mo- 
ment is pitifully small. Certainly, the 
artist can’t live on prestige, but mu- 
seum representation—even showing— 
gives him a recognition that encou- 
rages buyers less sure of their taste. 
A few years ago, quite a number of 


Backyards in Spring: BURCHFIELD 


museums rather far removed from com- 
mercial art centers began to have an- 
nual exhibitions of contemporary work. 
Usually selected by the directors, they 
serve an admirable double purpose: to 
keep their public informed on current 
art trends, and as a pool from which 
their annual purchases are drawn. 


Colorado Springs Surveys Museums 

Two years ago, the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center carried things a step 
farther by inaugurating a major bien- 
nial exhibition called “New Accessions, 
USA.” 

The second. of the series, which 
opened on July 12, was preceeded by a 
questionnaire as simple as it was astute, 
sent out by Fred Bartlett, the Art 
Center’s curator of paintings, to 31 mu- 
seums throughout the country. The 
five questions are interesting. (1) “How 


Lent by Philadelphia to Colorado Springs 


many contemporary paintings have you 
purchased (or obtained by gifts or be 
quest) between June 1946 and June 
1948? (2) How many pictures were 
considered for purchase? (3) Of total 
funds available for all acquisitions, 
what percentage was spent for contem- 
porary American painting? (4) Who 
made the decisions? (5) What major 
obstacles toward purchase of contem- 
porary American painting have had to 
be overcome?” The answers are illum 
nating. 


Many Are Called and Few Are Chosen 


A few of the institutions hedged, but 
by and large the replies were very re 
vealing. The answers to the first ques] ; 
tion varied from the gift or purchase 
of two contemporary American paint 
ings (De Young Museum) to 36 (Seat 
tle Museum), with the average over the 


The Skin of Our Teeth: KOERNER 
Bought by Nebraska 
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Bella Venezia: BERMAN 
Lent by Chicago to Colorado Springs 





two year period a meager 14, or a total 
of 420—few indeed to be distributed 
among the 6,000 -professional artists 
listed in ““Who’s Who in American Art.” 
Due largely to the annual purchase ex- 
hibitions mentioned before, these lucky 
420 were winnowed from approximately 
7,000 pictures considered. 


As to acquisition funds, about half 
had fixed annual sums available and 
used from five to 41 percent for con- 
temporary work (the highest was $10,- 
000 per year spent by the Whitney), 
while the other half had varying 
amounts to spend. Actually, the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery has no 
funds for the purpose because Nelson’s 
will stipulated that only works by art- 
ists dead 30 years could be purchased 
through the estate, but the Gallery, 
chiefly through its Friends of Art which 
was organized to overcome just that 
condition, acquired 13 works by gift. 


Who buys the pictures? Usually the 
director and his staff, in most cases 
subject to the approval of the trustees. 
Only three of these museums bring in 
Outsiders on purchases, and only three 
fomplained of dissension with trustees 
about their recommendations. 

On question five, a crucial one, five 
happy directors or curators answered, 
"No obstacle.” Far and away the most 
@mmon complaint was “lack of funds,” 
official adding also “the high price 
Paintings.” Humblest of all was More 
the Whitney who considered fal- 
ity of judgment “in all members of 
human race” his major obstacle in 
g contemporary American paint- 
ing. Bauer of Brooklyn cites lack of 
ral understanding of the objectives 
modern American art; Rathbone 
of St. Louis, a conservative “attitude 

ard contemporaray American paint- 
g and the feeling that by purchasing 
porary works we were not mak- 

@ permanent investment.” (Even 
With 11 purchases to its credit in 
years, St. Louis is gathering a 
uished modern group.) Carnegie 
Corcoran buy little, spend most of 
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their available funds in prizes for their 
big annual and biennial respectively, 
which give the artists as much prestige 
and money as do actual museum pur- 
chases. 


Another happy statement comes from 
Edgell of Boston, who admits that the 
trustees groan some but let the direc- 
tor and curator buy what they think 
best. He considers Boston trustees 
“good natured.” From the high priest 
of them all, the Metropolitan Museum, 
comes the guarded statement of Direc- 
tor Francis Henry Taylor: “There have 
been many complications in regard to 
contemporary American art and I am 
not yet ready to make a public an- 
nouncement in detail. Suffice it to say 
that the Museum in the period June 
1946-June 1948 has placed in the hands 
of the Whitney Museum the sum of 
$24,275 from which they purchased five 
oils and 15 water colors. We acquired 
nine other oils in other ways.” 


The roster of 65 paintings which fol- 
lows speaks for itself. Here and there 
a local “favorite son” is honored, but 
by and large the names are those of 
leaders in their fields, and the indi- 
vidual selections, good. 


Brooklyn Museum: Welcome Home, Jack Levine; 
Vessels of Magic, Mark Rothko. 

Washington University: Re-Awakening, Werner 
Drewes 

Addison Gallery: Black Demon, Hans 
man; Ridgefield, New Jersey, Man Ray. 

Chicago Art Institute: Into .he World Came a 
Soul Called {da, vvan Le Lorraine Albright; Bella 
Venezia, Eugene Berman. 

Carnegie Institute: Pensive Girl, Raphael Soyer. 

St. Louis Museum: Still Life, Aimee Schweig; 
The Flagellatois, Stephen Greene. 

Cleveland Museum: The Dummy, Dean Ellis; 
Sand Dune, Wallace Head, Maine, John Marin. 

Dallas Museum: Get Along Liitle Dogies, Clara 
Williamson; The Greenhouse, Philip Johnson. 

Denver Museum: The Game, Fred Conway; De- 
parture, Joe Jones. 

Los Angeles County Museum: Fan and Forest, 
Lee Gatch; Tobacco, Robert Gwathmey. 

Metropolitan Museum: Off Cape Split, Maine, 
John Marin; Pelvis 11, Georgia O'Keeffe. 

Boston Museum: Mountain Landscape, Esther 
Geller; New England Editor, Thomas Hart Benton. 

University of Nebraska: Arch Hotel, Stuart 
Davis; Inner Harbor, E. Gloucester, James Lechay; 
Trouble, Ben Shahn. 

Portland (Ore.) Museum: The Story, Arthur 
Runquist; Stormy Sea, Albert C. Runquist. 

Santa Barbara Museum: Portuguese Harrow, 
Rico Lebrun; Sunflower, Arthur Carles. 

Seattle Museum: Journey, Morris Graves; Nudes, 
Emilio Amero. 


Hoff- 


Wound-Interrogation: MATTA 
Recommended for Purchase, Iowa 


Springfield Museum: Charles 
Rain. 

Whitney Museum: Deliverance, Kuniyoshi; Van- 
ity Fair, Henry Koerner. 

Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gallery: Rockport, Joe 
Jones; Light Battery at Gettysburg, Edward Hop- 
per. 

Philadelphia Museum: Back Yards in Spring, 
Charles Burchfield; The Reprimand, Walter 
Stuempfig. 

San Francisco Museum: Garden—Four 0’Clock, 
Tee Mullican; Abstraction, I. Rice Pereira; Self 
Portrait, C. Still. 


Dark Stranger, 


San Diego Museum: Child With Doll, Gladys 
Rockmore Davis; Still Life, Edward Rosenfeld. 
Detroit Institute: Marine Still Life, Zoltan 


Sepeshy; The Home on the Bayou, Carl Ruggles. 
Worcester Museum: Crucifixion, B. J. O. Nord- 
feldt; Crow and Portrait of Matisse, Chris Ritter. 
Corcoran Gallery: Two Houses, Walter Stuemp- 


£. 
Wichita Museum: The Pit; George Grosz; Thun- 
der Rock, Joseph de Martini. 


Albright Galery: Bucolic Landscape. Mi‘ton 
Avery; Bird Ba:h, Abraham Rattner; Spring, Ben 
Shahn. 

Museum of Modern Art: Ghosts of Enaines, 
Lux Feininger; Sawtooth Falls, Arnold Fried- 
man: Sounds in the Rock, Theodoros Stamos. 

Virginia Museum: Winter Road, Lamar Dodd; 
The Picture Hat, Henry Varnum Poor; Forever 
Is Composed of Nows, Charles A. Smith. 

De Young Museum: Three Clowns, Jane Ber- 
landina. 

Walker Art Center: Maine Coast Still Life, 
Marsden Hartley; A City Still Life, Abraham 
Rattner; Woman Carrying Picture, Max Weber. 


Three Museum Purchase Annuals 

Three important midwestern pur- 
chase annuals are either in progress or 
just closed; Toledo’s 35th annual of 
contemporary American art; Iowa’s 
4th, and the Walker Art Center’s 
“Paintings to Know and Buy,” also in 
its 4th edition. Each exhibition is differ- 
ently geared but they share a definite 
leaning toward the modern side. 


Walker Art Center 


Director Defenbacher at Walker sup- 
plemented words (on the economic 
plight of the artist) with deeds in 
tying up his show at the Center with 
Young-Quinlan’s department store (the 
Bergdorf-Goodman of Minneapolis), 
where a rotating group of the paint- 
ings hung in specially constructed gal- 
leries between fur and girdles. No com- 
missions were charged and large scale 
advertising was “on the house.” 

His contention is that “Provincial 
museums, quite rightly buried in es- 
thetics, have quite wrongly dodged 
economics. Commercialism has been 

[Please turn to page 20] 








Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough: BoLDINI 


Metropolitan Turns the Other Chic 


GOING IN CYCLES AS IT DOES, one of 
the facts of Fashion is that yester- 
day’s styles are merely out-of-date, 
while day-before-yesterday’s are re- 
imbued with glamor. For the sake of 
the current exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum’s Costume Institute, it 
is well that the so-called New Look 
came into fashion when it did, for the 
show’s theme is mainly ladies’ apparel 
around the turn of the century, and 
is by way of being the Met’s nod to 
the City of New York’s Golden Anni- 
versary. 

Although a few formal gowns and 
numerous opulent accessories are dis- 
played, the piéce de resistance of the 
exhibition is the group of seventeen 
portraits depicting various leaders of 
society dressed in the height of the 
period’s vogue. As would be expected, 
the six paintings by John Singer Sar- 
gent steal the show, not only in paint- 
ing quality, but also in depicting con- 
temporary fashion at its zenith. 

Just as milady’s hat of a few years 
back seems ridiculous to modern eyes, 
so has Sargent taken a beating at the 
hands of today’s cognoscenti. This re- 
viewer does not agree. While admit- 
ting that the famous and much-repro- 
duced Wyndham Sisters is an immense 
piece of superficial elegance, I sub- 
mit that really good Sargents— and 
there are three or four in this show— 
are among the best formal portraits 
of several generations. Among these 
are the likenesses of both Mabel and 
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Henry G. Marquand, of Mrs. Isaac 
Newton Phelps Stokes (Mr. Stokes is 
in the picture, too, but he’s more or 
less a prop) and particularly the sa- 
tirical portrait of Madame X. It is 
recorded that this last canvas stirred 
up a fair-sized furor when it was ex- 
hibited at the Paris Salon during the 
’90s. This is difficult to understand to- 
day, although, admittedly, the lady’s 
decolletage is capitulating to gravity. 
As for the Marquand and Stokes por- 
traits, they are superb and apparently 
honest character -studies, aside from 
the virtuosity of brushwork. These 
paintings suggest that Sargent has been 
reaping, unjustifiably, the scorn evoked 
by the multitude of portrait painters 
who simulate his style but not his 
essence. 


Spot-lighted in this exhibition is the 
near mural-sized, elegant,* portrait of 
Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough with 
her son, little Lord Ivor Spencer 
Churchill, painted by Giovanni Boldini. 
Just as fashion drawings are ludicrously 
out of proportion for the sake of chic, 
this full-length, seated figure of the 
Duchess is so stretched-out in neck, 
torso and limb that if she were to 
stand up, she’d hit her head on the 
Metropolitan’s spacious ceiling. No 
doubt the client was delighted, but Bol- 
dini should have remembered that dis- 
tortion, like «garlic, is good only in 
moderation—at least in commissioned 
portraits. 

Of course, these canvases are shown 


here not primarily for their painting 
qualities but as portrayals of ladies 
fashions. The above, together with cap. 
vases by Whistler, Chase, Paxton, Weir 
give an accurate and fascinating pic. 
ture of various costumes, from the 
satin, off-the-shoulder number of 
Madame X to Mrs. Stokes’ starched 
Gibson Girl tennis outfit with tucked 
shirt and short black jacket, compli- 
mented by a darling little straw sailor. 
What with dazzlingly bejewelled lorgn- 
ettes, handbags and red silk stockings 
with appliqued gold bees swarming up 
the front, the display gives an in- 
triguing picture of high life in the 
days of the Stanley Steamer and the 
eighteen course dinner. (Through the 
summer.)—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Native Groups 


THERE BEING MANY POINTS of simi- 
larity in the group shows at Milch Gal- 
leries and at Babcock Galleries, it seems 
logical to cover them together. Both 
being houses of long-established repu- 


tation in the field of American paint-|’ 


ing, their summer exhibitions feature 
not only a sampling of each contempo- 
rary artist they represent, but a few 
examples of outstanding painters of 
one or two previous generations. 

At Milch are works by Maurice 
Sterne, an excellent Simka Simkhoviteh 
(horses and buildings, instead of his 
usual children), Helen Sawyer’s wet 
and weathery Florida landscape, Ste- 
phen Etnier, Jay Robinson’s meticulous 
tempera, a sensitive Jerry Farnsworth 
head, a solid Leon Kroll, and a largish 
Hobson Pittman. Sidney Laufman out- 
did himself with a green-and-yellow 
landscape of exceptional solidity. A new 
artist, John Sharp, has caught the trick 
of sharp realism. 

More emphasis is placed on the 
earlier men at Babcock. A small Al 
bert Ryder is unusual fcr its thinness 
of paint-pile and for its luminous reds. 
A Winslow Homer, The Hart Hunt, is 
a simple and solid example of his 
English period (1880). The beautifully 
drawn nude by Eakins was a study fo 
his William Rush and Model (now at 
the Honolulu Museum), Typical paint- 
ings by Blakelock, Inness, Hassam, 
Lawson, Luks, Robert L. Newmat, 
Twachtman, Wyant, Cropsey, Whistler 
and Bellows fill out this section of the 
show. 

Of Babcock’s contemporaries, stané- 
outs are oils by Martin Friedman, John 
Costigan, Lee Jackson, Frederic Knight 
and Sol Wilson. Ben Wolf’s brown, ™ 
mantic study, Statue and Violin, seems 
to indicate a new tack by this artist 
(Both exhibitions continue through 
summer.)—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Village Anniversary Show 


The Village Art Center noted it 
fifth anniversary, through August } 
with a large exhibition of work in VY 
rious media by the prizewinners of if 
past open exhibition. Winners 
awarded one-man, two- or three-t 
shows, depending on the degree of #4 
award. Of the 24 prizewinners sh 
here, the following seemed to si@ 
out: Ludwig Babral, Lewis Daniel, 5 
tram Goodman, Victor Seydel, ©i# 
Dieman, Paul England, Lincoln h0® 
schild and Alfred Van Loen.—A. L. 
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_ ALTHOUGH as a group the New York 
leries muffed a perfect opportunity 
enliven the summer exhibition scene 
nd incidentally to lure the city’s 
“many visitors into their comparatively 
‘cool and soothing chambers of art— 
‘by not arranging co-ordinated art ex- 
hibitions in celebration of New York 
City’s current Golden Anniversary, 
‘many individual galleries have happily 
88) arranged such theme shows. 
_ At the Downtown Galleries the spe- 
he cial treat is a'large group of water- 
“4 colors of New York by John Marin. 
. Marin, a Jerseyite by birth and resi- 
dence, has been for so long the unoffi- 
cial poet-laureate-in-paint of Maine, 
‘| where he has summered for more than 
30 years, that one is apt to forget the 
depth and extensiveness of his earlier 





e fascination with New York. 
- The exhibition begins with pictures 
> from his earliest period, studies of the 


city that began in 1910, a series of 
pu-| lyric statements which were to con- 
nt-! tinue until the latter 30s. Aside from 
ure; the pleasure a Marin exhibition usually 
po-|  affords—for here is an original Ameri- 


A can talent that offers intellectual con- 

%) tribution to the study of form without 
vice ever sacrificing lyric content for sterile 
teh method—the current showing offers ex- 


his cellent opportunity to study his devel- 
opment. 


ba Compare, for example, the first pic- 
ie tures—comparatively gentle works, as 
th in the swinging rhythm of a bridge, 
om short choppy motion of water and long 
YS vertical strokes of washed-in sky in a 
“rl 1910 Brooklyn Bridge, or the charming 
te French-like “scenic” character of an- 
rick other Bridge study—with Midtown Con- 


struction of 1928. This latter work—a 
the handsome painting with bolder color, 
thrusting diagonals and emphasis on 


= geometric form rather than linear de- 

rei Piction, marks a newer, stronger asser- 

it i tion in his style. By 1932 this assertive- 
3 


his ness became more blatant as in the 
fully Building, which lacks the restrained 
y fo clarity and purity of earlier papers. A 
a few years later, however, old and new 
aint: are combined in Pertaining to Nassau 
Street, where the rushing quality of a 
crowded metropolitan street is cap- 
tured in line that is pure and clear 
again, while outlined areas are filled 
with colors that relate not only to each 
other but to the white of the paper. 

But if these changes and pendulum 
swings of style are highlighted by in- 
dividual pictures, the exhibition also 
reveals the consistency of Marin’s gifted 
expression, which underwent minor var- 
jations in form but was, as it still is, 
always concerned with sensitive com- 
munication of movement in a world— 
natural or man-built—that is never 
Static but exists with a constant flux 
of action and reaction—and is the more 
ust rich, harmonious and sparkling for that. 
(From August 10 to 27.) 
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e-m] Wiggins School Reopens 

of After five years of inactivity, the Guy 
sno", Wiggins Art School in Essex, Connecti- 
LE cut, has resumed operations. Mr. Wig- 





gins, a widely known artist, founded the 
School twenty years ago. Aiding him 
al the instruction is William Langdon 
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THe “50 YEARS OF New York” that 
are variously mirrored in the Kraus- 
haar group show range from such nos- 
talgic charmers as John Sloan’s study 
of two dowagers in a victoria in Fifth 
Avenue Critics (see reproduction), Luks’ 
snow-covered Highbridge and Glacken’s 
impressionistic rainy street scene, The 
Yellow Car, to more recent city vig- 
nettes of differing moods by Bernard 
Arnest, Anna Licht, Charles Locke and 
Louis Bouche. 

War parades in New York are viewed 
twice, in the bright*‘and victorious 
Armistice Day 1918 by Gifford Beal and 
in an ominous, curiously-unsatisfactory 
Parade (of an airborne division) by 
Esther Williams. Guy Pene du Bois’ 
stylized straphangers in Subway were 
painted in the 20s but are fashionably 
dressed in the New Look of the 40s. 

Among the other outstanding works 
are Kenneth Evett’s brooding portrait 


Street Movement: MARIN 
At The Downtown Gallery 





Fifth Avenue Critics: JOHN SLOAN 


50 Years of New York at Kraushaar 


of life near the Elevated, Cecil Bell’s 
romantic Piers in Snow, Beal’s fresh 
Central Park, and Prendergast’s gay, 
illustrative interpretation of a favorite 
city oasis, the Central Park Zoo, star- 
ring the performing seals. (Through the 
summer.)—J. K. R. 


Grand Central Jubilee 


Paintings and prints of New York 
scenes, as they appeared to more than 
25 artists, make up a Jubilee City group 
at the Grand Central Galleries (Van- 
derbilt Ave.). Outstanding among the 
paintings is Ruth Gikow’s lively-pat- 
terned mosaic of the Chatham Square 
area; Sid Browne’s St. Marks in the 
Bowerie, noted for sensitive use of pig- 
ment and fresh color; Mira’s Fordham 
Road, which lends impressionist charm 
to a main Bronx artery; Lucille Corcos’ 
fanciful Macy Parade. Abstractions by 
Frank Duncan and Arthur Osver are in- 
teresting as paintings, if only barely 
related to their place titles, while 
Henry Gasser shows an oil, Amateur 
Night in Harlem that is sound painting 
but less distinguished than his water- 
colors. (Until Aug. 13.)—J. K.R. 


New York in Lines 


In the spirit of the exhibitions de- 
voted to pictures of New York is the 
latest paper-bound book of early studies 
by Abraham Walkowitz, Improvisations 
of New York: A Symphony in Lines, is- 
sued by Haldeman-Julius. Reproducing 
from one to as many as 41 drawings or 
paintings a page, the book presents an 
inexpensively-printed but well-deserved 
tribute to an early pioneer in modern 
American art. 

It is too bad that a better-looking 
book could not have been published, 
for the pictures, jammed*to a page as 
they are, reveal the excitement of ex- 
perimentation and discovery. 
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Mlle. Pogany: BRANCUSI 





Nude on a Black Couch: Picasso 


Collectors’ Choice at the Modern Museum 


Two YEARS AGO, when the Museum of 
Modern Art decided to survey the 
tastes of American collectors purchas- 
ing art to have in the privacy of their 
homes, it came up with an initial exhi- 
bition that revealed an overwhelm- 
ing preference for European painting. 
Of 59 pictures then borrowed from 
seven collections only five were signed 
by American artists. Picasso, Renoir, 
Cezanne, Matisse, Rouault, Soutine and 
Van Gogh were the popular favorites 
in groups characterized by a modernism 
long accepted and holding high market 
value. 

This summer the second and current 
Museum selection of 42 works from six 
private collections is in striking con- 
trast. For here is a group surprisingly 
nationalist in emphasis. Excluding the 
seven Picasso pictures which make up 
the total number lent by one collector, 
24 of the 35 remaining works are by 
American artists—statistics that may 
reflect a growing nationalism in the 
American art scene. Furthermore the 
modernism explored in the current 
groups is of more recent vintage, clas- 
sic examples and experiments by giants 
of the early modern movements giv- 
ing way to contemporary adaptation 
and investigation. 

As would be expected there are both 
similarities and differences in the tastes 
of the six collectors—Mrs. Juliana 
Force, Mr. and Mrs. Milton Lowenthal, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy R. Neuberger, Ed- 
ward Root, Mrs. George Henry Warren 
and an anonymous lender. But it is 
clear that these individuals were bolder, 
more imaginative and less investment- 
wise cautious in their selections than 
were their fellow collectors represented 
earlier—factors that give realistic as- 
surance to the catalogue assertion by 
James Thrall Soby (arranger of the 
exhibition) that “the private collector 
has remained the living artist’s most 
reliable direct ally, not yet rivaled by 
government or industry, however im- 
portant the latter’s role has become.” 

Most popular American artists, ac- 
cording to four prominent collectors, 
are Hartley; Sheeler, Weber and Ratt- 
ner, each represented in two collections. 
Picasso again leads the Europeans, be- 
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ing included in the otherwise all-Ameri- 
can choice of Mrs. Force, the conti- 
nental group assembled by Mrs. War- 
ren, as well as constituting the one- 
man show in the anonymous collection. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the selections is the fact that since 
most of the artists, while well-known, 
scarcely hold the positions of the fa- 
mous Europeans, their selection reveals 
collectors’ tastes determined by fac- 
tors far more personal than that of ap- 
preciative knowledgeability along well- 
trodden paths. In the pictures lent by 
the Neubergers, appeal lies mainly: in 
color and expressive power. These 
qualities dominate such top examples 
as Loren MaclIver’s sensitive and pen- 
etrating Portrait of Emmet Kelly; 
Hartley’s familiar Fisherman’s Last 
Supper and Tamayo’s Woman Spinning, 
and in typical examples by Avery, 
Rattner (the unusually gay April Show- 
ers) and Max Weber. 

Similar to that of the Neubergers 
is the Lowenthal Collection, which also 
includes Weber, Rattner and Hartley 


Leda and the Swan: 
ELIZABETH SPARHAWK-JONES 





but which contrasts their heavy brag 

of expressionism with the teat} hho 
abstraction of Burlin’s Sublimation, 
The skilled lighthandedness of Stuart 
Davis’ Report from Rockport and the 
elegant paint quality of Kuniyoshi’s 
still life make delightful oases of 


‘pleasure in this group. 


The widely-ranging six paintings se- 
lected by Mrs. Force seem to represent 
those pictures which, for one reason 
or another, remain favorites of a col- 
lector whose long and fine service 
as director of the Whitney Museum 
must have contributed to her cathol- 
icity of taste. She shows an exquisite 
semi-cubistic Sheeler drawing and a 
19th century pictorial American land- 
scape by Charles R. Moore; an imagin- 
ative Leda and the Swan by Elizabeth 
Sparhawk-Jones and a Picasso collage 
of 1914; a good Evergood and a small 
essay in realism by Walter Stuempfig. 

Most adventurous of the group is Mr, 
Root. A retired college professor, he has 
chosen boldly from among the younger 
American and British painters, to pres- 
ent a harmonious group dominated by 
romanticism and experimental abstrac- 
tion. Included are excellent works by 
John Tunnard and John Piper, one of 
the best Baziotes exhibited recently 
(Three Forms), another suggestive oil 
by Theodoros Stamos, Hibernation, 

Mrs. Warren, a former trustee of the 
Museum, shows the only sculpture in 
the collection—the superb and well- 
known head of Mile. Pogany by Bran- 
cusi, a bust of herself by Lachaise and 
a painted wood relief by Arp. Others 
shown by her are Klee (an excellent 
water color), Miro, Mondrian and Gris. 

The seven Picasso paintings and 
drawings anonymously lent range ih 
time from 1929 to 1938. Most interesting 
is the 1932 oil, Nude on a Black Cowch 
(reproduced), remarkable as much for 
its air of sensuous pleasure (a painting 
approach that Picasso has returned to 
in his most recent work) as for its re 
semblance to a Matisse—it being quite 
a change to spot a Picasso that looks 
more like the work of another artist 
than vice-versa. Of course, being 4 
Picasso, it retains its own integrity. 

Although the 13 collections surveyed 
by the Modern thus far were drawn 
from New York state, the Museum 
plans later to.show outstanding ql 
lections from other parts of the co 
try. (Exhibition continues until Sept 
12.)\—JupDITH KAYE REED. 


Two Summer Groups 


More contemporary art by galley 
regulars and newcomers are surveyed 
in the summer shows of the neighbor 
ing Salpeter and New Age Galleries 
on 56th Street. At the former, goo 
examples are turned in by Joseph Kap 
lan, a moody, well painted Grey Day 
John De Forest Stull, in a fresh af@ 
satisfying view of a harbor D i 
Harry Crowley, a dramatic abs 
color essay Night Music and Sidne 
Livingston’s romantic Girl and Flowet. 

Across the street at the New 
Zoltan Hecht’s watercolor, Waterfron 
Helen Ratkai’s pastel Still Life; Ho 
ard Willard’s sketchy Overworked @ 
nese Women; Herman Brockdorff’s ly8 
abstraction of sails in Regatta 
Charles Niemeier’s well-designed Cé 
are outstanding.—J. K. R. * 
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»VariouS FACETS of romanticism, ex- 
, ionism and abstraction are ex- 
red in the summer exhibition by 
members at the Chinese Gallery. Most 
impressive works are Earl Kerkam’s 
three entries, penetrating studies of 
character that achieve a force of con- 
yiction rarely matched by contempo- 
rary artists. Milton Avery is repre- 
sented by one of his best paintings, a 
large composition, Two Nudes, that is 
less pale and more imaginative than 
his other Matisse-like works. | 
'Fred Conway and Wallace Putnam 
present good example of their personal 
styles, the first brilliant in color and 
richly woven, the latter adeptly com- 
bining fresh drawing with abstract color 
areas. Also notable are some gentle, 
landscape tone poems by Leon Hartl 
and a striking sculptured head of Mar- 
cel Duchamp by Nakian. (Through Au- 
gust.)—J. K. R. 


Venice Biennale 


A collection of 79 paintings repre- 
senting contemporary American art is 
now on exhibition in Venice where the 
1948 Biennale of international paint- 
ing, the first since the war, is. now in 
progress, On loan from the permanent 
collections of the Brooklyn, Metropoli- 
tan and Whitney Museums, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and one private 
collector, the American paintings are 
installed in the re-opened American 
Pavilion on the Biennale ground, the 
only privately-owned national building 
there, where they will be on view 
through Sept. 30. 

Sponsoring the exhibition jointly with 
the lenders are the American Federa- 
tion of Art, The Art Foundation, Art- 
ists Equity Association, Grand Central 
Galleries and the Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art. Alfred M. Frankfurter, editor 
of Art News, is the director of the U.S. 
Pavilion in Venice, which is owned by 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, and 
served as the exhibition committee’s 
chairman. 


Marcel Duchamp by Nakian 
At the Chinese Gallery 


August |, 


1943 


St. Frances, Beneath a Tree, Praying: REMBRANDT 


Rembrandts Compared in Chicago 


By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco.—The Rembrandt galleries at 
the Art Institute are magnetic in the 
art life of Chicago, this summer. One is 
filled with the thirteen paintings by the 
master Dutchman from the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin, rescued by 
American soldiers from the salt mines 
at Merkers, now touring the United 
States. The other is in the print de- 
partment, made up of 40 etchings, sev- 
eral of them rare, demonstrating the 
wealth of the museum in his prints. 


A single other Rembrandt item is the 
Institute’s fine painting, of Girl at the 
Open Half-Door, believed to be a por- 
trait of Hendrickje Stoffels, Rem- 
brandt’s mistress, which is being com- 
pared with Hendrickje’s portrait in the 
German show. Consensus of opinion 
would seem to indicate that Chicago is 
content with its own young Hendrickje, 
certainly more glamorous than Berlin’s 
Hendrickje in maturity, whatever may 
be argued as to technical subtleties of 
the rival painting. 

New York saw recently the thirteen 
Rembrandts from the salt mines, and 
has seen, on different occasions, most 
of the items in the etchings show. But 
the drama of the present combination 
is an idea of Carl O. Schniewind’s, 
the Art Institute’s highly authoritative 
curator of prints and drawings. Mr. 
Schniewind has been slowly accumulat- 
ing the Institute’s Rembrandts from 
many sources in America and Europe, 
adding choice and rare items as they 
have become available in-the breaking 
up of collections. 

One distinguished picture is a fine 
impression of the rare-Abraham Enter- 
taining the Angels, a combination etch- 
ing and drypoint of date 1656, recently 
purchased and presented to the Insti- 
tute by a group of friends of the late 
Hugh Dunbar, print expert of the Al- 
bert Roullier Galleries, who always 
was a willing worker in close co-opera- 
tion with the Chicago and many other 


important American museums, 

Another print with a notable history 
is Flight into Egypt, altered by Rem- 
brandt from Tobias and the Angel by 
his etcher friend, Hercules Seghers. 
Rembrandt left intact a rugged, wooded 
landscape, but changed the personages. 
It is a magnificent landscape, but Rem- 
brandt, a dozen years before, had more 
than matched it with Three Trees. A 
fine impression of Three Trees is hang- 
ing near for comparison. 


Rembrandt, interested mostly in por- 
traiture but also a master of landscape, 
did an occasional still life, and here is 
one of them, A Shell of date 1650. It 
registers more as a curio than as some- 
thing rivaling the magnificent still life 
paintings of a dozen contemporary or 
near contemporary “Little Dutchmen.” 


Religious prints naturally predom- 
inate. Here are two of the choicest ex- 
amples in existence of the Hundred 
Guilder Print, one of them on tan 
Japan paper, a novelty in Rembrandt’s 
day. They are hung side by side and 
the onlooker is puzzled to choose. Rem- 
brandt himself seems scarcely to have 
been sold on the paper from the Far 
East, else he had to cut down on ex- 
penses and use the commoner Euro- 
pean paper. The Hundred Guilder Print, 
a nickname for Christ Healing the Sick 
because of the price it brought, was 
involved in one of many financial trans- 
actions with picture dealers upon which 
are based Rembrandt’s reputation as a 
srasping trader. 

Among other gems of the prints on 
display are Christ Presented to the 
People in the rare original first ver- 
sion, altered later to eliminate a crowd 
of people in the foreground; St. Fran- 
cis Beneath a Tree Praying, one of 
Rembrandat’s late etchings, of date 1657, 
when he had learned to simplify land- 
scapes into something almost “mod- 
ernistic,” and, in notable contrast, The 
Angel Appearing to the Shepherds, with 
an exceptionally luxuriant landscape. 
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Collectors of American Art, which annually distributes a painting, print or sculp- 
ture to its members, announces purchase of the full editions (100 prints) of three 
new works: an etching, Landscape by Stephen Csoka (reproduced above); and 
two color lithographs, Snow Scene by Bertram Goodman and Jersey Landscape 
by Chris Ritter. In addition, 30 paintings and one piece of sculpture have also 
been acquired for Christmas distribution and the group expects to treble this num- 
ber soon. Surprising note: Leading states in members are Nebraska and Kentucky. 


Other Exhibitions On View in New York 


From Pre-Hitler Germany 


If your interest in art, during August, 
is stalwart enough to brave what is 
probably the hottest subterranean room 
in New York, there is a rather import- 
ant exhibition lurking at the Tribune 
Subway Gallery, which is back of a 
book shop off the 42nd Street station 
of the Sixth Avenue subway. “21 Artists 
From Pre-Hitler Germany” is the title 
of this provocative show, and some of 
the better known names are Archi- 
penko, Barlach, Beckmann, Cornith, 
Dix, Hofer, Kandinsky, Klee, Kollwitz, 
Kokoschka, Marc and Nolde. 

Mostly works of the ’20s, these pic- 
tures and sculptures reflect the tremen- 
dous ferment of experimentation that 
was going on before Hitler brought his 


particular sterile “sanity” to art in 
Germany. This exhibition has many 
implications and should be_ seen. 


{Through August)—A. L. 


Me 


Earnest Modernity 


The RoKo Gallery’s summer show is 
a rather large and certainly varied af- 
fair comprising mostly smallish oils. 
Some are by fairly well-known names, 
the majority are by lesser-known 
artists. If there be a common denomi- 
nator to the show, it is an air of earnest 
modernity and a striving toward per- 
sonal idiom. 

It is good to see again a painting by 
Remo Farruggio, who doesn’t show 
nearly enough these days. His canvas 
here is called The Cardubulu and the 
Moon, whatever that means, and is a 
delight in sure simplicity of composition 
and of color combination. Other paint- 
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ings that seem to stand out are by Si 
Lewin, Paul England, Seymour Franks, 
Ruth Egri and Herbert Scheffel. 
(Through September 7)—A. L. 


By the Sea 


In what I suppose was a compensa- 
tion for the city heat, Georg Jensen, 
Inc., staged a show of paintings en- 
titled “By The Sea,” the latter part of 
July. Concerned mainly with matters 
maritime, the pictures were a curious 
combination of outright primitive ef- 
forts by Emile White (who is color- 
blind, but doesn’t seem to let it bother 
him), Papa (Hilaire’s) Hiler, Mrs. 
Amanda de Leon (When is an amateur 
not an amateur? Answer: when he 
sells.), E. S. Hope (a Negro primitive 
of exceptional quality) and the French- 
man, Narzisse Belle—all of which were 
mixed in with the suave and profes- 
sional productions of Eric Godal, Oronzo 
Gasparo, Sidney Rifkin and Helen Lied- 
loff, whose attractive watercolor was 
not as abstract as has been her wont. 

—A. L. 


Salmagundi Summer Show 


Another summer—another Salma- 
gundi summer show. Oils and water- 
colors. Same artists, same kind of pic- 
tures. Competent, pleasant, colorful, 
literal. Same people did the best paint- 
ings, only a few of the better painters 
didn’t come up to scratch, this time. 
Best pictures by Henry Gasser, Wilford 
S. Conrow, Charles Harsanyi, Vincent 
LaGambina (color too sweet?), Wil- 
liam Fisher, Syd Browne, Alfred D. 
Crimi and Richard J. Crocker. (Until 
September 17)—A. L. 


Of Two Centuries a 


NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH century. 
American painting is surveyéd at the 
Ferargil Galleries where a large selec. 
tion of works are on view through Au- 
gust. Assembled to prove no particular 
point, other than that any of the pic- 
tures would be pleasant to hang in a 
summer home, the exhibition includes 
many satisfying works of differing ap- 
peal. 

Among the older pictures there is a 
charming, small oil by Bellows, which 
makes romantic subject-matter of a 
group of pigs, and a typically. fanciful 
landscape composition by Arthur B, 
Davies, Love Herself Fulfils. 


Contemporary artists represented in- 
clude Josef Foshko, by an attractive 
pastel-like gouache of flowers; Harry 
Leith-Ross, by a Bleak Homecoming 
that combines nice quality of mood with 
conservative style; a strong, semi- 
abstract animal study by Albert Ur- 
ban; a fresh and decorative Scene in 
the Life of a Clown by Jean de Botton; 
a 19th century-looking Dancer and Maid 
by Barnard Lintott and works by Iver 
Rose, John Whorf, George Constant and 
Hans Moller. (Through the summer.) 

—J.K.R. 


Howard Claney Exhibits 


Almost any radio-listener recognizes 
the name and voice.of Howard Claney 
as belonging to an announcer and com- 
mentator long prominent on the air- 
waves (“American Album of Familiar 
Music,” many of N.B.C.’s_ Toscanini 
broadcasts, eye-witness accounts of the 
fall of France, etc.) Probably few of 
his listeners realize, however, that he 
is a serious painter, who studied at 
Carnegie, Chicago Art Institute, Art 
Students League and has had four 
New York one-man shows. His most 
recent is now current at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Galleries. 

Claney paints heavily, boldly, chooses 
picturesque subjects from various for- 
eign lands, to which he imparts a per- 
sonal intensity which lifts them safely 
from the banality usually characteris- 
tic of such travelogues. Color is mod- 
erately uninhibited, could use another 
paint-medium or varnish to correct a 
certain dryness. (Through the summer.) 

ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Varied Summer Group 


The summer group at the Luyber 
Galleries is an interesting selection that 
achieves solidity and compatibility de- 
spite wide variety of style and subject. 
Outstanding among the offerings are 
Leon Karp’s handsomely painted Boy 
with Folded Arms; Morris Blackburn's 
brightly - colored and well - organized 
Gloucester; Dorothy Andrew's ab- 
stracted Workshop; Lamar Dodd's 
swift-paced Down the Rows, which con- 
trasts with his earlier, more realistic 
and bleak: Winter Valley, and Reving- 
ton Arthur’s large, romantic Procession. 
(Through Aug. 15.)—J.K.R. 


Charles Hawthorne Works 


The Babcock Galleries have been ap- 
pointed agents for all the remaining un- 
sold oils and watercolors by the late 
Charles W. Hawthorne. 


The Art Digest 
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Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 


‘What with a stunning exhibition of 
Hudson River paintings at the Vose 
Galleries, a special exhibit of Hester 
Bateman silver rarities at the Fogg 
Museum, and, of course, the straw hat 
shows with their eternal melange of 

and bad, life has been far from 
dull in New England’s art world. 

Robert C. Vose has assembled his 
fourth annual warm weather array of 
placid landscapes by such masters as 
Thomas Doughty, Thomas Cole, George 
Inness, William Hunt, Thomas Hill and 
lesser-knowns. It is the best of the lot 
and is sure to draw lots of museum 
curators as well as the general public. 
It is also a labor of love by the head 
of the oldest dealer’s gallery in Amer- 
ica, who has been in business himself 
more than 50 years carrying on his 
father’s tradition. He has genuine feel- 
ing for these 19th century Americans 
who painted so lovingly, so knowingly, 
with appreciation of beauty uppermost 
in their minds, 

Along with the strictly Hudson River 
School men are Ralph Blakelock and 
Albert Ryder. Blakelock’s “English Sil- 
houette,” with its subtle darks and the 
wondrous patch of emerald sky down 
an avenue of trees, reminds one of the 
fact that Mr. Vose himself visited the 
poor painter in a sanatorium many 
years ago. He heard him talk about 
money and sales at a time when Blake- 
locks brought practically nothing. At 
that time, Vose had shelves full of the 
painter’s output. Later, though, after 
Blakelock lay dead, they brought as 
high as $20,000 in the Vose Galleries. 

At the Fogg, Hester Bateman’s 18th 
century silver makes a gala display. It 
is on loan through the kindness of a 
Cambridge man, who prefers not to be 
known to the public, and who gathered 
works by the obscure Englishwoman 
during his service in the American army 
in Britain during the first world war. 
He had a Cockney batman who hap- 
pened to have been an antique dealer, 
and thus was instructed in the hunt 
for metal work. Hester, about whom 
little is known except that her chil- 
dren did silver, too, must have been 
industrious and certainly was an ex- 
quisite worker. I liked best the mag- 
nificent silver sleeve gauntlets done 
for ladies-in-waiting of Queen Char- 
lotte. 

Rockport’s 28th annual summer show 
got off to an early start on Cape Ann. 
Nearly 150 paintings, etchings, litho- 
Sraphs and pieces of sculpture fully 
indicated the versatility of those who 
work by quarry and sea at one of New 
England’s most picturesque spots. Noth- 
ing to shock in this array but a great 

of sound painting. 
; Ted Kautzky, an imaginative color- 
ist with a nice loose style based upon 
sound drawing, won the Butman water- 
color prize and James Wingate Parr, 
More academic in his trearment, was 
Tunner-up. The Mrs. Parsons prize for 
lithographs went to an artist who grows 
i stature each year-Stow Wengenroth. 

At the North Shore Art Association 

%th annual in East Gloucester, con- 
[Please turn to page 26] 
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An overdue retrospective show of the work of Paul Sample opened on July 15 at 
the Currier Galley of Art in Manchester, New Hampshire, with some 55 oils and 
380 watercolors. Represented are his landscapes of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
for which he is best known, and genre paintings, studies of the ballet, boxers in 
action, circus paintings, portraits, western landscapes, and a series of oils and 
watercolors done in 1943 on board a submarine when Sample was war artist cor- 
respondent for Life Magazine. Born in Louisville in 1896, he graduated from Dart- 
mouth, studied with Jonas Lie, and in 1925 became a part-time instructor at the 
University of Southern California, later becoming head of the painting depart- 
ment. His first one-man show was held in New York in 1934. Since 1938, he has 
been Artist-In-Residence at Dartmouth College. Many museums and industrial 
concerns have loaned their work by Sample to the exhibition. Miner’s Resting, 
reproduced above, received the Temple Gold Medal at the Pennsylvania Academy 
in 1936, and is now lent by the University of Nebraska. (Through September 15.) 


“Art to Live With” in Room Settings 


ARTISTS AND CUSTOMERS with taste 
who have cringed at the pictures and 
figurines that pass for art in most 
department stores will applaud the 
display now current at Brooklyn’s Ab- 
raham & Straus. Paintings and sculp- 
ture by 29 artists associated with the 
Midtown Galleries are incorporated in 
some 17 room settings to form an ex- 
hibition of new designs in furniture 
and accessories and ideas in decor. 
“Art to Live With” is the theme, and 
A&S is advising one and all that “one 
good painting in a room is worth a 
dozen in a museum.” 

Although the works of fine art are 
featured and used as points of depar- 
ture in the interiors, much attention is 
also given to fabrics, lamps, musical 
instruments and furniture by top de- 
signers. Beside the usual rooms—foyer, 
living-, bed- and dining-rooms—special- 
ized interiors for modern living are 
presented. The titles of some of these 
displays will give you an idea: “Career 
Girl’s Palace,” “Teen-agers’ Retreat,” 
“Hobby Hide-out,” “Bachelor’s Quar- 
ters” and “One-room Castle for Two.” 
Then there is, of all things, a dentist’s 
waiting room in which the rigors of 
oral anticipation are mollified by two 
paintings, Dashing Wave by Maurice 
Freedman and Queens Bridge by Dong 
Kingman. 

Other artists represented include 
Waldo Peirce, Gladys Rockmore Davis, 
Paul Cadmus, Henry Koerner, Doris 


Rosenthal, Miron Sokole, Lenard Kes- 
ter, William Palmer, Margit Varga and 
others. 

A permanent innovation is the new 
fine arts section of the store’s picture 
department in which additional etch- 
ings, watercolors and oils by the same 
group of artists are offered at prices 
ranging from $16.95 to $400. The dis- 
play of room settings continues through 
September 4.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Meaty Summer Show 


Among those who like an unrelieved 
diet of red meat, the complaint is that 
summer art exhibitions are but light 
and frothy affairs. For them the cur- 
rent show of paintings and sculpture 
at ACA Gallery is recommended. This 
is strictly heavyweight stuff and some 
of the best painting I’ve seen by ACA’s 
string of artists. It is somewhat lack- 
ing the social protest frequently en- 
countered here. 

The large collection, which includes 
many artists, maintains an exception- 
ally high standard of quality. Out- 
standing are canvases by Philip Ever- 
good, Harry Gottlieb, Lena Gurr, Lev- 
Landau, I. Rice Pereira, Gregorio Pres- 
topino, Moses Soyer (who here teaches 
his brothers something about color) 
and Milton Wynne (despite the fact 
that his present painting is too much 
like an Evergood). The show continues 
throughout the summer.—A. L. 
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A View in Delft: The Oude Kerk: VAN DER HEYDEN 


Parke-Bernet Surveys the Season 


THE EXTENT to which beauty is still a 
luxury in this country may be gauged, 
to a certain extent, by the fact that 
when steel goes up, art and art objects 
suffer both in price and volume of sales. 
What dealers and artists have been 
feeling for some time is now reflected 
in the auction market, with the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries reporting a season’s 
sales total of $5,228,218—a drop of al- 
most a million and a half dollars from 
the peak season of 1945-1946. 

According to Hiram H. Parke, presi- 
dent of the Galleries, prices of very fine 
or rare collectors’ items continued high, 
but for the second year in succession 
prices of the more plentiful type of 
property dropped another 10 to 20 per 
cent. Continuing his annual report, 
Colonel Parke noted “A trend that has 
been discerned for years, the ever 
widening distribution of artistic and 
literary property among larger num- 
bers of collectors was reflected in the 
increased number of buyers at our sales. 
Art and book collectors are no longer 
concentrated in the hands of a few 


prominent families. This is a salutary 
change and one that follows the gen- 
eral trend in modern society. 

“As an indication that New York con- 
tinues to be the center of the art and 
book world, we noted an increase of 
the out-of-town buyers, as well as con- 
tinued buying by collectors from all 
parts of the world. The latter, of course, 
was instituted during the war, and was 
induced by the influx of art patrons 
who fled Europe because of Nazi perse- 
cution.” 

Never before has this country been 
so tapestry conscious. Last autumn New 
York was ablaze with them when the 
huge and magnificent group lent by the 
French government attracted record 
crowds to the Metropolitan Museum, 
and no less than four galleries were 
displaying their ancient and modern 
versions of the art. The French tapes- 
tries drew even greater crowds in Chi- 
cago, and the West Coast saw some of 
the modern ones. The auction market 
reflected this interest in presenting for 
sale some uncommonly fine tapestries 
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which topped paintings in price. The 
Barberini-Ffoulke pre-Gobelins French 
series, The Story of Artemisia, brought 
$28,500, the smaller Brussels group en- 
titled The Life of Moses, by Jan Ley- 
niers, sold for $14,400, while the single 
Gobelins Triomphe d’ Hercule, after 
Coypel, fetched $9,250. 
















































Paintings, which accounted for well] conte 
over a million dollars worth of busj. | swoop 
ness two years ago, were less distin. | ly we 
guished in quality and not so lavish in comes 
quantity this season, except for modern { which 
offerings. The highest price, $15,500, | retros 
was paid for A View in Delft; the Oude | leries 
Kerk by Jan van der Heyden; Portrait | duced 
of a Young Girl by Gainsborough { tions ; 
brought $13,500; Constable’s Malvern | Lay 1 
Hall, Warwickshire, $8,700; Greuze’s | Bouck 
L’Amoureux Desir, $8,000; Murillo’s | TheC 
Saint Justa, $8,000; Degas’ Trois Dan- | Collin 
seuses (pastel), $8,000; Van Beyeren’s | neys 
Still Life, $6,000; Jacob van Ruisdael’s | Stam 
Wooded Landscape with a Stream, \ Menk 
$4,000; and a Gilbert Stuart portrait of Sal 
Washington, $4,000. and i 

Modern works from the Whittemore, | St@nt, 
Crowninshield, and other collections } J@¢b 
brought such prices as $5,080 for Isles indice 
on the Seine at Port Villers by Monet, | 8 ! 
$5,000 for Mary Cassatt au Louvre ever, 
(pastel) by Degas, $4,900 for Le Bou} Startl 
quet d’ Anemones by Matisse, $4,750 for | M@"Y 
Mother and Child Before a Window by | te @ 
Cassett, and $4,200 for Paysanne 4 la conch 
Chevre by Pissarro. headi: 

mark 

Although there were no such spec- an ed 
tacular prices as the $151,000 paid last 
year for the Bay Psalm Book, the 
Parke-Bernet season did include some “a 
that were interesting and unusual: ian ¢ 
$31,000 paid for a dozen Elizabethan all 

; 4 y t 
parcel-gilded silver dessert plates en- hibiti 
graved with the Labors of Hercules by 
Pieter Maas; $17,500 for a similar rose-] pe _ 
water dish and ewer engraved with} Boug 





royal portraits and scenes from the Old 
Testament, also by Pieter Maas; $15,500 
for the Swettenham-Morgan complete 
set of James I silver apostle spoons 
(a record price here); $11,500 for Bel- 
lano’s gilded bronze group of David 
with the Head of Goliath; and $11,000 
for Houdon’s marble burst of Voltaire, 
sans Perruque. 


Of only oblique interest to the Gal- 
leries and none to the consignees, were 
the bargains which lend perennial fas- 
cination to auction sales—the source 
of the virus which bites buyers of large 
and small means and lends an air of ex- 
citement to these sales which is not to 
be found elsewhere. If your taste hap 
pened to run to the Oriental, you could 
have bought a pair of Tao Kuang paint- 
ings on silk for $30, a Ch’ien Lung im 
perial decorated robin’s-egg blue porce- 
lain vase, mounted as a lamp, for $100, 
or a north Persian millefleurs carpet 
for $225. You could have bought 
Queen Anne inlaid walnut side table for 
$140, a Régence Boulle marquetry writ 
ing table for $120, a Chippendale carved 
and gilded wall mirror for $170, and s? 
on. Some fortunate buyer took home 
an early 17th century Flemish tapestty 
portraying the reconcilation of Mene 
laus and Helen for $125. The fact that 
this season someone bought Rouaults 
Head of a Woman for $275, and another 
Despiaus’ bronze Bacchante for $150, 
should lure many a hopeful art love 
to the sales next year. 







































































































































































The Art Dige# 


in | comes John Sloan’s South Beach (1908), 

mn { which was outstanding in the Sloan 

0, retrospective at the Kraushaar Gal- 

le | leries last February, when it was repro- 

it | duced in the Dicest, The other acquisi- 

zh tions are The Office at Night by Hopper, 

rn | Lay Figure by Kuniyoshi, The Kiss by 

’s | Bouche, The Telephoners by Hirsch, 

ys | The Circus by Macliver, Death of Snappy 

n- | Collins by Prestopino, Greenpoint Chim- 

1s | neys by Osver, Archaic Release by 

I's | Stamos, Girl with Fruit Bowl by. 

m, \ Menkes, and Trojan Horse by Moller. 

of Sales to individuals totalled $2,900 
and included work by Cikovsky, Con- 

re stant, Kuniyoshi, Kenneth Evett and 

os Jacob Lawrence, and general interest 

lee indicates that more will be forthcom- 

et ing. Director Defenbacher noted, how- 

re | ever, that the Minneapolis public was 

7s. startled by prices. Last year there were 

for | Many choices at around $250, this year 

by the averages were nearer $500, and he 

la concluded that “selling pictures is 
heading more and more into the luxury 
market and may become too difficult for 

aad an educational museum to handle.” 
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Museum Purchases 
[Continued from page 11] 

painted red when, in reality, it is as 
‘green as fresh vegetables on the table.” 
also feels that museums fail if they 
stop short of stimulating buyers. 

_ The Center’s purchases from the show 
totalled $15,500, perhaps a record for 
contemporary art bought at one fell 
swoop, and the selection is an unusual- 
ly well balanced one. First on the list 





































































































































































































Friday Morning: EMMA YaARLEKOovic. Cleveland School of Art 


Addison Shows “Art Schools, U. S. A.” 


Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN student 
pictures sampling the production of 
twenty-five professional schools and 
college art departments from the east 
to the west coast comprise a special 
summer exhibition at the Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts. A scattering 
of prints, drawings, tempera and water- 
color paintings lend occasional variety 
to a collection that is predominantly 
a display of work in oil. If variety 
of medium is not unduly impressive, 
the variety of manner is and the visitor 
cannot help noticing thought-provoking 
contrasts as he goes from vista to vista 
in the four galleries given over to the 
show. 

Each of the twenty-five institutions, 
chosen on the basis of national promi- 
nence and geographic situation, was in- 
vited to submit seven pictures in any 
medium. Of these, at least three from 
each school are shown. The final selec- 
tion was, therefore, placed in the hands 


of the Addison Gallery staff which has 
arranged the exhibit as a collective sur- 
vey, rather than as a series of school 
groups. Thus, institutional peculiarities 
are not stressed. 


The objective outlook, seen in Por- 
trait of Roslyn by Katherine Grove, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; 
Head of a Cat by Rosamonde Peltz, 
H. Sophie Newcomb College; Pink Re- 
pose by Harry Chew, Kansas City Art 
Institute and Drawing of a Manikin by 
Herbert Fink, Rhode Island School of 
Design, is competently displayed. 

On the other hand, innovative vigor 
is sensitively revealed in Card Players 
by Hal Lotterman, University of Iowa; 
Boats and Docks by Grace Raney, Coop- 
er Union; Head by Dick Arnold, Cran- 
brook Academy; Composition in Card- 
board by Robert Nickel, Institute of 
Design, Chicago. It is evident that 
America’s younger artists will conform 
to no universally established pattern 
for several years to come. (Through 
September 12.) 





European innovaters (Beckmann, Pi- 
casso, Miro) along with those of home 
production. Dr. Longman, who, as 
usual, selected the exhibition, contribu- 
ted, also as usual, his thoughtful fore- 
word to the catalogue. He cites the 
confusion of the times and the fact 
that “During the past year liberal 
opinion in the arts has been on the de- 
fensive and preoccupied with self ana- 
lysis.” Jumping headlong into collision 
between critics and modern artists, he 
lines up on the side of the latter (with 
sweet reasonableness) by saying in part 
that “Every responsible critic knows 
that there is no deliberate ‘cult of be- 
wilderment’ in modern art, but only 
bewildered people. Therefore, the loose 
use of such a phrase, perhaps to refer 
to a frequent preoccupation with the 
enigmatic, merely confuses the serious 
student and gives unintended comfort 
to dogmatic reactionaries . . . Friends 
of ‘modern art’ seem uneasy, caught in 
the uncomfortable quandaries which 
characterize the predicament of the 


genuine liberal today, who has a readier, 


talent to identify the cancerous condi- 
tion of society than to initiate suc- 





cessful remedies.” 

The plight of the creative painter, 
whose traditional role is one of pre- 
cience as well as sensitive and pointed 
documentation of the times is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Longman, even sadder than 
that of his critics and well wishers, 
in that “He surveys with resignation 
the running sores in the diseased tis- 
sues of society and becomes preoccu- 
pied merely with the evidence of pathol- 
ogy in the minds of men.” However, 
taking it squarely on the chin, and in 
full defense of the freedom and dignity 
of the individual, he asserts, “The mu- 
seum should accept the responsibilities 
of its judicial function, choose with 
discrimination, and publicly defend its 
judgment, taking the utmost care not 
to thwart progress by refusing to hang 
what the public cannot easily under- 
stand. The museum is an educational 
institution.” 

Jurors Daniel Defenbacher, Max 
Weber, and Dr. Longman recommend 
the following 12 paintings for purchase: 
Summer Event by Byron Burford, Pur- 
suer and Pursued by Adolph. Gottlieb, 
[Please turn to page 22] 
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News From Germany 
By Helen Boswell 


MUuNICH :—The return to Germany of 
the first group of those famous 202 
pictures from the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum developed into a big affair in 
Munich on June 13. General Lucius B. 
Clay and wife, Ambassador Robert 
Murphy and family flew down for the 
occasion and then flew right back again 
to Berlin. But it was enough of a stop- 
over to cause that much more excite- 
ment to the much heralded opening at 
the famous Hitler-built Haus der Kunst. 
The exhibition will remain open until 
August 15 and then go to Wiesbaden 
for another grand opening before being 


permanently sheltered within the walls 


of this central collecting point. 

Second group of this much discussed 
collection of masterpieces, making that 
interesting journey from the Merkers 
salt mine in Thuringia to Washington 
and all over the States, is scheduled to 
arrive in September. The final return 
of the group will be made sometime in 
April of 1949. So for the first time in 
eight years these paintings, taken from 
Berlin’s great museum and hidden away 
for safe keeping, will be placed on view 
for the Germans, 

Among the distinguished guests at 
the Munich opening were Dr. Rouell, 
Director of the Rijks Museum in Am- 
sterdam, Dr. Giron, director of the 
Academie des Beaux-Arts in Brussels; 
the Belgian Minister of Education, Dr. 
Langui, and Dr. Siviero, Commission of 
Recuperation in Italy. The speakers, 
with Richard F. Howard, chief of MFA 
& A, as master of ceremonies, con- 
sisted of General Clay, General George 
P. Hays, ex-Governor of Michigan, Mur- 
ray D. van Wagoner, now Governor of 
Bavaria, and Dr. Hans Ehard. 

The American spoke with sympathy 
and good friendliness about the return 
of the pictures and new friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries, but I 
was most interested in the German re- 
action, as delivered by Dr. Ehard, Min- 
ister-President of Bavaria. He spoke 
with a great deal of sincerity express- 
ing the German gratitude over the re- 
turned “loot” and in a ringing voice 
remarked that only a nation “with such 
democratic principles and democratic 
understanding could make such an im- 
portant gesture,” 

At a press conference preceding the 
opening, Howard stated that this un- 
expected move convinces the Germans 
more than ever that Americans are not 
planning another war and were not 
even thinking in terms of atomic war- 
fare because we feel that these pic- 
tures will be safe in Germany in spite 
of recent upsets in Berlin (Helen doesn’t 
live there anymore). He also added 
that any damage done to the pictures 
was infinitesimal and that the care 
taken during both trips was extraor- 
dinary in completeness and detail. 

The arrival of the pictures in Bre- 
men was an exciting occasion. A mes- 
sage about the pictures, addressed to 
General Clay, couldn’t be decoded be- 
cause the General wasn’t there and the 
Signal Corps in Bremerhaven didn’t 
have the code. Finally a telegram from 
Berlin authorized the Port Commander 
to turn the pictures over to Howard. 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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More About Bonnard 


The reproduction of five Bonnard 
paintings in color in Life of July 19 
provides an excellent opportunity to ex- 
tend the discussion of my argument 
that he does not belong in any “mod- 
ern” museum. The art lovers of the 
entire country can now pass on the 
merits of the case with the evidence in 
front of them. 

Two of the reproduced paintings—At 
the Moulin-Rouge, done in 1896, and 
The Riviera, produced 27 years later in 
1923, forcefully demonstrate three 
things. They show his helplessness be- 
fore nature to do more than copy its 
chaos in an impressionistic manner that 
records one sole art merit—color sensi- 
tivity—in the man himself, which he is 
able to carry over to the painting. They 
reveal he learned nothing from his fel- 
low artists who were creating a broad- 
ened art form all around him and that 
he did not even learn to be a better 
impressionist in a quarter of a century; 
both works are equally vague and in- 
coherent, Portrait of a Woman of 1906 
is a good but undistinguished example 
of academic painting of the late 19th 
century. Golden Hair and Cabinet de 
Toilette, the latter of 1932, do show 
growth in that his one merit of color 
sensitivity has gained much more as- 
cendency over the cluttering matter of 
subject—so much so that a vibrant and 
a grayed color harmony, which intensify 
the harmonies of their scenes, can be 
enjoyed for their own quality. These 
two paintings, plus The Luncheon, re- 
produced on the DiGest cover of May 
15 (which surpasses them), are fair 
samples of his top achievement and 
demonstrate that he realized nothing 
of the art of modern design beyond 
these fair beginnings. 

Sam Lewisohn, in his letter of dis- 
agreement with my former Bonnard 
article (see July 1 DIGEST), says, “such 
insistence on a fixed type of experi- 
mentation (as the modern) is a species 
of aesthetic terrorism. The net result 
may.be to create a fresh crop of mod- 
ern academics.” Let me answer thus: 
In music, I can strum the C and G 
chords on a guitar or piano; that is the 
limit of my musical performing ability. 
If, after hearing me so perform, Lew- 
isohn said I was crassly ignorant of the 
art of music and had failed to learn 
that art from the musicians all about 
me, would be likewise be an aesthetic 
“terrorist?” The art of music centers 
in design. I was only making the same 
claim for the art of the picture and 
pointing out an instance of amazing 
ignorance of that art. 

André Girard in the June Vogue 
quotes Bonnard as follows: “Matisse al- 
ways knows what he is doing and where 
he is going. As for me, I have failures. 
I change. I fiddle. I start all over. I 
get lost and sometimes find myself at 
the point of departure without know- 
ing why. My pictures lack form, ac- 
cent and a skeleton. However, it will 
come perhaps. I am just beginning to 
understand what it is to paint. A painter 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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Museum Purchases 
[Continued from page 19] 


Goldfish and Flowers by James Lechay, 
A Drop of Dew Falling from the Wing 
of a Bird Awakens Rosalie Asleep in 
the Shade of a Cobweb by Miro, Wound- 
Interrogation by Matta, Red Bull by 
Everett Spruce, Prehistoric Phase by 
Theodore Stamos, The Ancient Deities 
by Edward Stevens, Girl Attacked by 
Strange Bird by Rufino Tamayo and The 
Three Patriarchs by Max Weber. 


Toledo’s 35th Annual 


Along with creating fresh news, To- 
ledo’s 35th successive contemporary an- 
nual brings to Ohio a cross section of 
newsworthy paintings from other parts 
of the country. Selected as usual by 
Director Blake-More Godwin, for the 
most part from the large national an- 
nuals, the 100 paintings include an 
astonishing number of prize winners 
and purchased works. 


Among the recent institutional pur- 
chases included are Dr. Jean Piccard 
by Raymond Breinin, lent by the Penn- 
sylvania Academy (also Lippincott 
prize); Rock Forms and Sky by Joseph 
De Martini, lent by Iowa State; Father- 
less by Stephen Csoka, lent by Iowa 
State; Earthquake at Rabaul by George 
Harding, lent by Pennsylvania; Livorno 
by Edward Laning, lent by the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery; Tonk 
Mountain in the Autumn by Marin, 
from Phillips Memorial; The Bridge by 
Prestopino, from the Nebraska Art As- 
sociation, and the famed portrait of 
Justice Roberts by Franklin Watkins. 


The Toledo show is the only one of 
the three that aims seriously at a cross- 
section, ranging from pure academism 
(largely lacking in the others) to pure 
abstraction. It is interesting to note 
that museum purchases are more lib- 
eral than those of private collectors, 
but neither indicate the proportion of 
modern works in the group as a whole. 


Nebraska Purchases 


Still in the progressive Middlewest, 
the University of Nebraska, through 
its Art Association and Hall collec- 
tions, has acquired another commend- 
able group of works this year. Among 
them are San Cristobal y los Niiios 
Perdicles by Berman, The Skin of Our 
Teeth by Koerner; Procession by Nord- 
feldt and Hands Upreaching by Rattner 
(oils); Trouble by Shahn (tempera); 
Sea and Boats by Vytlacil (gouache); 
Morning by De Creeft and Southern 
Family by Shahn (ink drawings). How- 
ard Devree and Paul Parker acted as 
advisors to the Director, Dwight Kirsch, 
and his co-workers, who have planned 
the acquisition program which has given 
Nebraska, all told, a “quality” collec- 
tion of 130 items for just a little more 
than $87,000. Koerner, by the way, 
sold his Vanity Fair to the Whitney and 
his Rose Arbor to John Hay Whitney 
for the Modern this season. 


For all its length, the foregoing is 
by no means a definitive account of 
museum acquisitions of contemporary 
work, but it is sufficiently broad in 
scope to indicate trends—among them, 
the fact that more institutions than 
one might think feel a definite responsi- 
bility to the contemporary artist. 


—Jo GIBBS. 
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Jarvis Barlow.... 
Grace Nicholson 
Chang Reynolds 
Mary Cathcart.... 
Alta M. Strong.. 
Bess Gilbert.. 

Earle Grant 

Mrs. Lucius W. Jo 
Alfred R. Mitchell 
Col. MacAlan Freitag. 


Jean McReynolds : 


Mrs. Margaret C. Rosenblatt... 


Ray Sullivan 
Paul Leland Thompson.. 


Clarence K. Hinkle.. 
Mrs. Arthur Lathrop. 
Mrs. W. D. Tremaine. 
Richard Haines 

Reeve Miller 

Ruth Raymond. 

Edna Reindel 

A. S. Weiner 

Jessie Arms Botke 
Ina G. Thorne 

E. P. Rankin, Jr 

E. A. Seapicchi... 
Edward A. Reep. 
Julon Moser.. 

Isao Fukuba.. 

Edward Carre 

Bessie Lasky 

Mrs. Norman Panama.... 
Ida Ten Eyck O'Keeffe 


COLORADO 


Edward J. Briswater. 
Mrs. George Harvey.... 
Marianne Hausmann.. 


Mrs. A. C. Denman.. 


CONN 
E. Ormond MeMulle” 
Mrs. Ruth Carlson-Horn. 
Ruth Dolid 
Thelma H. Knox.......... 
Mrs. Dorothy H. Sutton.. 
Mrs. Mildred Hicks........ 
Rose Churchill... 


Gerald S. Vibberts. 
Mrs. Alberto Pfeiffer... 
Hilda P. Levy 
Mrs. R. W. Coniff. 

Cc. C. Cunningham. 
Vernita C. Haynes. 

Rev. John J. Kelle 

Susan B. Whitney... 
Stephen C. Howard 
Alfred Lehnert 

Cornelius Van Ness.. 
George H. Langzettel. 
Mrs. Samuel Segaloff. 
Florence Sims 

Mrs. Charles I. Stephenson 
Yale Univ. Art Gallery... 
Connecticut College... 
Doris Rosenthal.... 
Lawrence Weiss.... 

Will Howe Foote 


Mrs. George E. Barstow. 
Portfolio Club.......... 
Mrs. Barbara Wil 

Mrs. John E. Burbank. 
Edward H. Davis 

Dr. Royal E. 8S. Hayes.. 
Mrs. Alexander Harper... 
George H. Opdyke 
Dorothy 

Mrs. Rebecca C. Rose.. 
John C. E. Taylor. 

Dr. William W. Wright. 


Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
North Hollywood 
Northridge 
-Oakland 
. Oakland 
..Oakland 
.. Oakland 
..Oakland 


Sacramento 
San Bernardino 
....San Diego 
San Diego 
San Diego 
«San Diego 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 
Francisco 


...$an Mateo 
Santa Ana 


‘Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 


. Santa Monica 
. Santa Monica 
.Santa Monica 
... Santa Paula 
....Santa Paula 
South Pasadena 
South Pasadena 


“West Los Angeles 


Whittier 


... Bridgeport 
...Bridgeport 
.. Colebrook 
East Norwalk 
....Farmington 
.Georgetown 
...Greenwich 


South Norwalk 
South Norwalk 


.Waterbury 
... Waterbury 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Sheldon Cheney 
Robert S. Dunham.. 
Nick Markatos 


Westport 
... Westport 
Wilton 
DELAWARE 

EES PI ihn iustbaadsencatis» dinsucice saapieapsboousbalins Newark 
Mrs. Alfred E. Bissell .. Wilmington 
William J. Lynch .. Wilmington 
Mrs. Charles J. Sala.. Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Muriel R. Chamberlain.. 
Dr. Ethel C. Dunham...: 
Anna_ Galler 

Mrs. Ethel Robertson Gath.. 
Clare Ferriter Hack.. 

Lois Mailou Jones. 

Edith McCartney... 
Catharine P. Melton 

Mrs. Charles S. Morgan 
Elizabeth Muhlhofer 
Clara R. Saunders....... 
Katrina V. H. Taylor... 
Mrs. Marguerite N. True.. 
Webster Jr. College Library 


..Washington 
..Washington 
.-Washington 
.. Washington 
.. Washington 

Washington 


Mrs. Faye M. Henthorne 
Ann Nicholson 


. Petersburg 
Sarasota 


Major & Mrs. Charles Leonetti 
Mrs. Henry Schenck 


Fred C. Reed, Jr 

Fred Abraham 

Jennie Williams.... 

E. Katherine Anders 
Judith Stember Fellton.. 
Mrs. Henry Douglas Pollard 


IDAHO 


Atlanta 
.-. Macon 


Mrs. 


Kellogg 
Jean 


Lewiston 
ILLIN 


William J. Bach 

Mrs. C. Carroll Jones..., 

Mrs. Walter R. Ahrens 
Frances Badger 

Anna T. Bergstrom.. 

Louise Betts......... 

Lester B. Bridaham.. 

Edithe Jane Cassady. 
Chicago Galleries Association. 
Mary E. L. Dow... 

R. Vale Faro 
Findlay Gallerie 

G. Forchione.... 
Bessie Gordon.. 

Dr. O. E. Gray 

Mrs. Alexander Gree 
Thomas Hall 

Irwin Hart 

Sister Mary Janet.... 
Lawrence Johnson.. 
Muriel Kroeschell.... 
Beatrice S. Levy. 
John R. Martin 
Frances H. MeVey.. 
Charles Muller 

Mrs. Estelle Nawroc 
Dr. John I. 

Paul Pinson Studio... 
Everett E. Roberson.. 
E. B. Russell 
Ryerson Library 

Mr. & Mrs. Selwyn S. 
William S. Schwartz 
Vicci Sperry 

Theo. Stempel 

Esthel S. Stevenson.. 
Fritzi Weisenborn 
Northern Illinois State 
Walter A. Mezeski 
Grace Freeman 

Mrs. W. P. Harvey 
Samuel A. Marx........... 
William H. Ford.. 

F. Leslie Thompson. 
Mrs. Ben Lazard 

Art Assoc. of Jacksonville 
Percy B. Eckhart........... 
David Perlmutter.... 
Pauline Graff Little 
Nicholas Library 

Edwin J. Irving. 

Henry A. Jones. 

Mrs. Harold E. Stafford.. 
William Haliquist......... 
Mrs. Arthur Pearman 
Rockford Art Assoc... 
Sarah R. Davis. 

Lillian Scalzo 

John M. Brumm. 

PI OEE Dcdscstesnsccncrscscouss 
Mrs. Mabel N. Stratton. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


OIs 


Mrs. Bloomington 


.. Chicago 
.. Chicago 
..Chiecago 
..Chicago 
..Chicago 
.. Chicago 
..Chicago 
..Chicago 
.. Chicago 
..Chicago 
..Chicago 
. Chicago 
.. Chicago 
..Chicago 
..Chicago 
.. Chicago 
.. Chicago 
. Chicago 
..Chicago 
..Chicago 


Schwartz 


Teachers College 
Elmwood Park 
Evanston 
Evanston 
Glencoe 
Glen Ellyn 
..Glen Ellyn 
.Highiand Park 
... Jacksonville 
Kenilworth 
coins Maywood 
. Prospect 
.... Naperville 


...Rockford 
Rockford 
-Rock Island 
.... Springfield 
... Urbana 

U 


Leigh Jerrard. 
G. Lundberg 

INDIANA 
David L. Hostetler 
Mrs. Nora Lockhart 
Mrs. Herrica Harding Hartmetz. 
Mrs. J. Otis Adame.................+ 


Hoosier Salon Patrons Assoc ‘Indianapolis 
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Paul W. Smith 








St. Davids 
.. Stroudsburg 
Upper Darby 
-Upper Darby 
...Washington 











Marjorie Love Sutton.... 
Mrs. Elizabeth Armstrong 
Hobson Pittman 
Charles E. Feldstein.. 
Alexander Brown 
Mrs. Carey Etnier 
Mrs. L. E. Churchill Walker 


RHODE ISLAND 


Mrs. F. H. Peckham 
Mrs. Mary W. Magruder.. 


Mrs. John O. Cole 
John B. Darrow.... 
Charlotte M. Hoff.. 
Ray J. Koski.... 








 Oronzio Maldarelli.. 







Anita Fenton 
Mrs. Thomas L. Gibson 
Elizabeth R. Kelloge.... 
Mrs. W. R. McDonald. 


Providence 










Gerald Mast...,........cccccccssercersess 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Katherine B. Heyward.. 


Mathias Noheimer. 
M. R. Rhoades.... 
William Ryan 


inn 


..Columbia 
..Columbia 
Hartsdale 

















Mrs. Clark M. Stearns.. 
Taft Museum 
John E. Weis 
Merton W. Willmore 
Clarke H. Garnsey 
Mrs. Emily Marchese. 
Ruth Van Buskirk... 
Grace A. Walsh 
Mrs. Olivette K. Waltz.. 
Cc. W. Williams 


Edmund Yaghjian 
Eunice Chambers 





TENNESSEE 


Mrs. Paul J. Walker 
Janice Walker 
Otto W. Bahl.. 
Ted Burnett... 
Margaret Noone 
Mrs. Arthur Hochmann.. 


Irene Hodes Newman. 
New Yorker......... alive 
N. B. Oettinger. 
Tom Olenchak. 
Violet Organ... 
















Bertha Pagenstecher.. 


Nashville 
...Nashville 
Whitehaven 


Marion Junkin 
Margaret Warden. 








Edward Winter. 
Mrs. H. B. Arnold. 
Mrs. Mary Mackey. 
Frank Tibbitts. 
. Russell E. Werts.. 







Mrs. C. B. Partrick.... 
A. Sheldon Pennoyer 
Florence Perea 
Mrs. A. J. Pizzini 








Matade Pieter ......:...cccccsesccsccsescccosvccspeceeess Amarillo 


Mrs. Carl A. Griep... 
Leslie L. Johnson 
Albert H. Stuhlmueller.. 
Carl Zimmerman 
Mrs. C. G. Smith.. 
Massillon Museum.. 
Ellsworth Binz 
Elizabeth Armstrong. 
Robert L. Easton 
Albert E. Graf 
Mrs. L. D. Morton.. 


Constance Forsyth 
Virginia Leberman.. 
E. L. Miller 






















. Charles Umlauf.. 
Homer T. Deal 





Elizabeth B. Savage.. 
R. F. Schabelitz.. 





Jerry ‘Byw aters.. 


Mrs. F. L. Howell 
Florence McClung.. 
Beebe Sawyer 
Artine Smith.... 
Leslie Waggener... 
Mrs. R. W. Erwin. 


Carl Gaertner. 
Mrs. Alvin C. Moll.. 
Clyde Singer. 
Albert M. Wearstler. 


Charles Seide.. 
W. Selinsky. 
John Shayn. 


‘Worthington 
... Youngstown 


..FPort Worth 


Youngstown 


Lila Shelby.... Samauaen 


Edgar L. Smith. 
Mrs. Robert S. Smith.. 
. Walter R. Snow.. 
John J. Soble.. 














James L. Wick, Jr 








Creola Searcy............ 
Mrs. George R. Brow 


OKLAHOMA 


Margye Ward 
s. Henry Coffeen.. 
. John W. Shartel 


Mrs. Ruth L. 
Mrs. Chester A. Hubbard 






Vincent Spagna... 





ac ogdoches 
ew Braunfels 















Janet Turner. 
Werner Demuth.. 
Ww. B. Davis... 
Marie Joyce 
George Hampton 
John J. Marst..... 
William Reily, 
Amelia Urbach........ 
Mrs. F. H. Johnson 






Dr. Leo A. Spiegel.. 
Margaret Stark 
Bernard M. Stern. 
Beatrice Stone 
Margaret Sutton. 
Lucille Sylvester. 











M. Neill Helms ............csscesssesserseesseeeseees Grants Pass 












Mrs. 8. B. Laughlin 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Kenneth W. Thompson... 
Paul Trebilcock 


Ann Potteiger 
Rose Ranieri 


6 OE i) Me sada cavesssseiiecvvencatedaseutd Salt Lake City 
ABR vais owsghsbanstdxsdatscetings Salt Lake City 











R. J. Tucker. 
Penelope Turle.. 
Mrs. Fred Uhlfe 


Mrs. L. B. Vernon... 
Mary Ida Cochlin. 





Brodford 
...Burlington 
Highg ate Springs 
South Wallingford 


Mrs. Florence F. Osgood 
. Helen M. Beihl 









Mrs. E. B. Ulreich.... 


John W. McCoy, Jr.. 
Marion Walton.. 


Marion H. Bickel 












Edward R. Grove. Mrs. William 8S. 
Sterling Strauser 


Mrs. Preston A. Barba. 


Ernest W. Watson.. 
Michael Werboff... 


..East Stroudsburg 
Weyhe Gallery. 





We Perlmutter. Lapnesaecddnensascanstaveesaies titan A rlington 


Edgar A. Whitney. 


Lester R. Roesner 
Whitney Museum... 










sre, J Bruskin 


Falls Church 
...Hampton 
Hampton 
..McLean 
..Richmond 
..Richmond 
..Richmond 
..Richmond 
Roanoke 
... Temperanceville 












Willard Gallery.. 
Nelson Williams.. 
George Wilmet 
Lawrence Woodman.. 
Mrs. Fannie Woolfson 













s. George C. Henkel.. 
Helen L. Kendall 
Mrs. Edmund H. Parry, 
G. A. Fowler 
Dr. Irving B. Gold... 

Arthur Klein 
. Virginia Clarke 
Mrs. L. A. Coleman Meagher.. 
Betty Anne Taylor 


WASHINGTON 









James B. Stoughton 
a Dr. Alvin Sattel 
....Pelham Manor 

Pelham Manor Frank Cassel 
E. R. Alburger. 
Eva Z. Miller. 
Mrs. J. A. Coulter.. 







Mrs. Edward J. Millard. 
Dorothy R. Trunk 
Murray Mann..... 


...Poughkeepsie 
Queens Village 





DOAN “TRACI. cv cerivcscececensesscvesccsacceccgsvessns Bellingham 
... Everett 
. Seattle 
. Seattle 


John F. Folinsbee.. 
Harry Rosin 
Anne Balderston.. 
Morris Blackburn... 

Mrs. Claney Connelly 
Elizabeth K. Coyne.. 
E. Louise Denzel... 
Emilen Etting 
. Roger Gerry 
Martin Jackson 
Henry Hand Jones. 
Helen F. Kinsey... 
Mary Lawser. 
Mrs. Walter K. Lyon.. 






























Victor Seach 
Mrs. Evelyn Schiller.. 
Anna G. Johnson 
John McClelland 
Mrs. Eli Zimmer Noeck 
Alan H. Temple 
Mrs. Harold Fowler.. 


Signe A. Hedlund. 
Alonzo Condon... 













Theodora Harrison.... 





Southampton Jean Mathy.......... 
.South Wales 
...Staten Island 


Mrs. P. B. McGinnis.. 
Staten Island 


Mrs. C. Dewar Simons. 
Walter A. Spadone.... 
John E. Detore 
Edward C. Fricke... 


J. P. MacFarland... 


...Philadelphia 
-Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
-Philadelphia 


Mrs. Porter Gale Perrin. 
Amy G. Ulrich 
Mrs. Robert D. Wells 





. Seattle 
Spokane 
teilacoom 
....Lacoma 
Vancouver 


Anna W. Olmsted... 
Gordon J. Steele...,. 
Hugo N. Stern, M. D. 
Syracuse Museum... 
C. Bertram Walker. 
Louise E. Cornell... 
Mrs. Arthur Ross 


Thomas W. Wells..... 
Mrs. Warren Baldwin 
Prudentia B. Gowell.. 
Voorhees......... 
. E. W. Saward 









Mrs. John MaclIntyre.. 
Mary R. Merrick 
Katherine Milhous... 
Elizabeth H. Parker.. 
Regina K. Polisher.... 
Anthony Roma 
Alfred G. B. Steel 
























-Philadelphia 
-Philadelphia 
-Philadelphia 
-Philadelphia 
-Philadelphia 
-Philadelphia 
-Philadelphia 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Lucina Keane 


Charleston 
.. Charleston 
-Huntington 
. Morgantown 
CN RN Te PGi i scd oscccec cckccenccdnascrencess Morgantown 




















Jean Woodley.... 
Jerome Milkman.. 
Stanley W. Crane. 
Mary Earley 
Mrs. Cecile Forman 
Eugene Speicher 


Emma Warfield Thoma 
Robert Waelder.. 
Edith Weber 
Margaret M. Welsh... 
F. Elizabeth Wherry.. 
Harry Zion 
Mrs. James H. Beal, Jr 


-Philadelphia 
-Philadelphia 
...-Philadelphia 
....Philadelphia 
...Philadelphia 
En 


Mrs. Charles A. Ray.. 
Otto F. Dickson 
s. Frank G. Cox.. 






Sister M. Philomena. 


cesiaiedsndualghiiitediha Madison 



















Mrs. T. Kautzky 


NORTH CAROLINA 
oe aananetce Fontana Dam 
Mrs. Annie P. Lovick.. i 
Mrs. Mariana T. Manning 
Mrs, H. 8. Thatcher. 


Warner Taylor 
Ee, i. Seeman F. H. Bresler Co. 
Richard Daley........ 
Amanda Henschel.. 
Mrs. E. Higgins. 
H. S. Moynihan 
Dr. La Vera A. Pohl.. 
Alta Bee Wolcott 
Rene Degermanijian.. 
Mrs. Stockton Loney 


Mrs. Janet Clement.. 
Dr. a E. Doherty. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Theodore M. Kraker 
Julia A. Dahlbeck 


zo Bradley Warren. 
Mrs. Charles H. 
E. Josephine Saylor 






[Please turn to page 26] 
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AUDUBON 


3RD 








Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Greensboro, N. C. 


5TH INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EX- 
HIBITION. Nov. 1-30. Woman’s College, 
Univ. of N. C. Open to all designers. 
Media: woven and printed fabrics. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Sept. 17. Work 
due Sept. 24. For further information 
write Norma Hardin, International Tex- 
tile Exhibition, Art Dept., Woman’s Col- 


lege, Univ. of N. C. . 
New York, N. Y. 
UNITED NATIONS POSTER CONTEST 
sponsored by American Assoc. for U. N. 
Brooklyn Museum. Open to professional 


artists. Designs must be 18”x24”; include 
use of short slogan. Jury. Prizes total 
$4,000. Work due Sept. 1. For further in- 
formation write American Assoc. for U. N., 
45 E. 65th St., New York City 21. 
PAINTING CONTEST FOR ACTIVE 
MEN. Seamen’s Church Institute. Open to 
all seamen. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. 
Prizes total $55. Work due Oct. 1. For 
further information write Sec’ty, Artists 
& Writers Club for the Merchant Marine, 
25 South St., New York City 4. 


ARTISTS 7TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Dec. 2-15. National Academy 
yalleries. Open to all artists. All media. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee $3. Entry cards due 
Nov. 19. Work due Nov. 22. For further 
information write Ralph Fabri, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 28. 


Norfolk, Va. 


TIDEWATER ART COMPETITION & EX- 

HIBITION, Oct. 3-31. Norfolk Museum. 
Open to all artists 18 yrs. of age or older. 
Media: oil, watercolor, black & white; not 
over 48” in height or width. Subject mat- 
ter: any artistic representation or inter- 
pretation of any contemporary or histori- 
cal aspect of the Va.-N. C. Tidewater scene. 
Jury. Prizes tétal $200, purchases. Entry 
cards due Sept. 10. Work due Sept. 15. 
For further information write Edward M. 
Davis 3rd, Dir., Norfolk Museum, Yar- 
mouth St. & Mowbray Arch. 


Pasadena, Calif. 


28TH ANNUAL _ EXHIBITION CALI- 
FORNIA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Sept. 


SEA- 


14-Oct. 31. Pasadena Art Institute. Open 
to all artists. Media: watercolor, pastel, 
gouache. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards and 


work due Aug. 27. For further informa- 
tion write Watson Cross, Jr., Sect’y., 9344 
S. Lake St., Los Angeles 6. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE, SAM- 
UEL MEMORIAL FUND. May 15-Sept. 11, 
1949. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Open 
to all sculptors. Submit photographs of 
completed work, executed since 1940; clos- 


ing date Jan. 15, 1949. Committee of Se- 
lection. Exhibition by invitation only. 
$65,000 in commissions and purchases. For 
further information write Committee of 
Selection, Fairmount Park Art Assoc. Mu- 
seum of Art, Parkway & 26th St. 

47TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MINIA- 
TURES. Nov. 7-Dec. 12. Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. Entry cards 
Oct. 11. Work due by express, Oct. 19; 
by hand, Oct. 22. For further informa- 


tion write Lisbeth S. Barrett, Devon, Penna. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

13TH ANNUAL NATIONAL CERAMIC EX- 
HIBITION. Nov. 7-Dec. 12. Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Sponsored by Syracuse 
Museum & Onondaga Pottery Co. Open to 
ceramists of U. S. & Canada. Media: pot- 
tery, ceramic sculpture, terra cotta, enam- 
els. Prizes total $1,500. Fee $3. Work due 
at Cleveland Museum and National Acad- 
emy in N. Y. Sept. 16-18; San Francisco 
Museum, Sept. 23-24; Boston Museum 
School, Sept. 27-29; Syracuse Museum, 
Oct. 4-6. Further informational available 
Sept. 1, write 13th Ceramic National, Syra- 
cuse Museum, Syracuse 3. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


THIRD SOUTHEASTERN ANNUAL ART 
EXHIBITION. Oct. 3-24. High Museum. 


Open to artists of N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla., 
Ala., La., Miss., Tenn. Medial: oil, water- 
color, tempera. Jury. Prizes total $1,300. 
Work accepted Sept. 1-14 only at Cathcart 
Allied Storage Co., 134 Houston St., N.E., 
Atlanta. For further information write Ben 
Shute, High Museum of Art, 1262 Peach- 
tree St., N.E., Atlanta. 
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Massillon, Ohio 


13TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER EXHIBITION. 





Nov. 1-Dec. 1. Massillon Museum. Open 
to present & former residents of Ohio. All 
media. Jury. 






































Evelyn Marie Stuart Says 
People who fancy that the Impres- 


















































































































Purchase award. Work due ioni ; re; 
Oct. 30. For further information write sionists ushered an any really new mo 
Albert E. Hise, Curator, Massillon Museum. ideas concerning painting, hitherto the sea 
Montclair, N. J. unexpressed, should read a _ story accordi 
ISTH ANNUAL NEW JERSEY STATE EX- | written by Balzac in 1832, and staged | | 0’Rei 
aN. ct. o1l-NOV. <8. siontcle . 
Museum. Open to artists of N. J. All media. further back, in 1612. The charac- amoun’ 
J a7 ae ar _ $ : me ters are Poussin, then a young artist; 142 ses 
an 4 members, a o ers ov, or : : ° , 
further information write Montclair Mu- Probus, a court painter just being dispers 
seum. eclipsed in the favor of Marie De Amo 
sil aloe otamveatneen” La. ci Medici by Rubens, and an old artist Plaza | 
NO-JURY EX N. Sept. 2-30. Del- ej . ; 
gado Museum. Open to members $5 per ither imaginary or obscure if Samue: 
zeae) Any medium. Jury of Award. Prises real—called Frenhofer. Rose E 
total $125. Wor ue Sept. 8. For further * r 
information write Delgado Museum, New The old painter Frenhofer sells Bullar 
Orleans 19. no pictures and will let no one see moval 
Phoenix, Ariz. his work, but has. been engaged for and th 
23RD ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION. Under i ; ebste 
auspices of Phoenix Fine Arts Assoc. Nov. ten FORES = S single | masterpiece W' l 
S18. Arizona State Pair. Entry cards due involving and justifying all his . 
ct. 20. Wor ue Oct. 25. For further i issi 1 
information write Alfred Knight, Chair- theories. When Probus and Pouissin " ‘ 
man, Ariz. State Fair Commission. finally gain admission to his studio sions 
Topeka, Kan. and uncover his masterpiece they graphs 
ae AE OS: tl are amazed to see on the canvas lection 
Yec. 17. Mulvane Art Museum. pen to : . 
residents of Nebr., Mo., Okla., Kan. Media: | no picture at all, but an agglomera- | |} Friedn 
= a er on ag 4 ae due Oct. tion of layer after layer of color sportit 
3. or ue Oct. . For further infor- a 
mation write Mary Flenniken, Sec’ty., Mul- and tone out of which, at one corner, Stud, 
vane Art Museum. peeps a female foot superbly painted. ings v 
Youngstown, Ohio Meanwhile, Frenhofer is calling at- scape ‘ 
3RD BUNT “CHRAMIC EXHIBITION. tention to every bit of color laid ($1,201 
Sept. 12-Oct. 3. Butler Art Institute. Open <> : . 
to present & former residents of Ohio. on, and explaining its purpose. Fin- ($1,10 
Media: pottery, erraanic sculpture, enamel. ally he realizes that the two art- ($1,50¢ 
ury. Prizes tota . For further infor- ¢ . 
mation write Mrs. Paul Stansbury, Sec., ists can see no picture at all. At ($675) 
Butler Inst., 524 Wick Ave. first crushed, then regaining his Jew 
Los Angeles, Calif. self-esteem, he accuses them of be- leries, 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES 4TH ANNUAL ing jealous and orders them out. prices 
ed EXHIBITION. Oct. 17-31. Greek Both sensed that he once had a pic- and p. 
eater. Open to artists in Los Angeles 5 Phe ‘ 
and vicinity. Media: sculpture, oils, water- ture, in the beginning, but had bu- pair 
colors, miniatures, pastels. Jury. rizes. : +4 8 ; her 
Entry blanks due Sept. 28. Work received | Tied it in a welter of theory. The gov 
Oct. 1 and 2. For blanks and further, in- title of the tale is The Unknown a : a 
formation write Paul Lauritz, 3955 ay- : s 1 1 
ton Ave., Los Angeles 27. Masterpiece, and it may well apply $1, 
a City, “I to many mystifying daubs which men $1,825 
Sioux y, Iowa rs ‘ 
re- circa 
{TH ANNUAL IOWA WATERCOLOR | Who once had learned to paint p ; 
SHOW. Nov. 11. Art Center Ampociation. sent us with to the accompanimen 
Prizes total $150. Work due Oct. 10. For ical jargon. 
further information write Freda I. Heil- of a concerto of theoreti Jarg New 
man, Art Center Assoc., 6134 Pierce St., Nev 
Sioux City 15. 
THE 1948 PATRONS the b 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND COMPETITIONS [Continued from page 25] the I 
wow week. Mu. ¥ OUTSIDE UNITED STATES for tl 
SHIVA SCHOLARSHIPS. Brooklyn Museum Mrs. Janet R. Koerber................ Gatun, Canal lems Cance 
. . F Gorda DAMRSTOR.....00ceceecencesevecccsccascnceses Guam, Gu 
Art School and Art Students League. $500 Semen MaRS... co Maui. Hawaii noun 
each. Open to applicants from _ Greater A. S. —alteld:..... “Honolulu. Hawaii throu 
New York and vicinity. Jury. Paintings William Outerwind....................co0c: Venezuela, 8. A. c 
received at school chosen Sept. 1-10. For Ralph K er “Honolulu. Hawaii paint 
information and entrance forms | write D.I “et and... ie. ee eee ea Toronto. Canada tists 
Brooklyn Museum Art School, Eastern Mrs. Cecilia MacKinnon Pearson....Quebec, Canada t 
Parkway, Brooklyn 17. s. M. Smith..... satelbaisnuecbgpubbipabendee euniiie Yukon Territory sente 
1948 ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL ~ George Thomson..................++- ..Ontario, Canada share 
PAINTING. $2,000 year. Open to citizens American Academy in Rome.................. Rome, Italy have 
of U. S. and British Commonwealth Of  Qsborn Andreas............cccccssseseseeseseeeseees Oise, France 
Nations who on June ft soe a Pierre Pailliere.................0-00++ Port-au-Prince, Haiti sors | 
more than 30 years old. Blanks due Nov. affail 
3. Work due Dec. 5. For further informa- : 
tion write Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial Regarding Boston Th 
ae eo. Edward Hendry, 3 E. [Continued from page 17] will 
89th St., N. Y. 28. : , : 
GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDA-_ servatism also reigned, Here more than }| Will 
TION. Fellowships of $2,600 for one years 400 exhibits taunted the energy of tm work 
research or creative work in fine art. For ~ 
U. 8. citizens 25-40 years. Candidates must reviewer. Mary Bryan won the Pub- nam«¢ 
present plans ma seempeses seek? oo licover award with a moody water- 2a 
ther informatio write enry . Moe, : 
Sec’y General, Gugghenheim Foundation, color of an abandoned farmhouse, while = 
551 Fifth Ave. Frank C. Kirk of New York took the -e 
eels ee ees i ae L. Edmond Klotz prize with a beauti- § °4" 
COMPE ON FO MU 48. For legisla- x : P 7. . 
tive Building of State Capitol, Open to all fully handled still life in oil. Mildred 
artists. 4° <a Rage te ey eaten - Jones took the Gruppe prize for an oil Ars 
A. Case, Sec’y, State Capitol Commission, 
Box 17. of an aged woman. Ar 
. * . foun 
king-smith school of creative arts} | 1s’ 
” 
two years of intensive training in an apprenticeship with artists im residence on the : 
WORKSHOPS technics, principles, and practices of any of the arts: cous 
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CONTEMPORARY LIVING SERIES 


semester begins September 27. Coeducational. 
2118 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washington, 


EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE © EXHIBITIONS © CHAMBER CONCERTS ¢ POETRY 
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school desizned for education through the arts. First e 
G.I. Bill approval. For bulletin, address Courtyard, year 
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Plaza Resume 


A RECORD ATTENDANCE, indicating a cou R SES 
more auction-minded public, marked 
the season for the Plaza Art Galleries, FINE ARTS 
according - to president William H. PORTRAITURE 
O’Reilly’s 1947-48 report. Sales 
amounted to $1,461,750, gathered from LANDSCAPE 
142 sessions in which 37,785 lots were ILLUSTRATION 
dispersed. 

Among the outstanding events of the COMMERCIAL ART 
Plaza season were the estate sales of 
Samuel T. Skidmore, Nina G. Carter, ADVERTISING 
Rose Edith Aubin, General Robert Lee 
Bullard and Francisca Reyes; the re- APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
moval sales of the Rosenbach Company, 
and the dispersal of the Gertrude D. 


Webster collection of American glass, 

porcelain and furniture. SAN DIEGO SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 
As usual, there were numerous ses- “ 

sions devoted to Currier & Ives litho- ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 

graphs, the largest of which was a col- ,| 6063 La Jolla Boulevard La Jolla, Calif. 

lection sold by the order of Alfange & Telephone G5-6632 

Friedman, attorneys, in which two 

sporting prints, The American Trotting 

Stud, brought $620. Among the paint- 

ings which changed hands were Land- ; 

scape with Giant Oaks by Van Ruysdael THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 

($1,200), Flower Girl by «Bouguereau AUGUSTUS PECK, Supervisor of the School 

($1,100), Travelers by Wouverman Drawing © Painting © Mural © Sculpture © Advertising and Magazine Arts 

($1,500) and” A Gondolier by Degas . Bank Bindrum _—_ Block Botto Bradford 

($675). Candell Crawford Dienes Ferren Foss 
Jewelry sales, a specialty of the Gal- FACULTY: Gonzalez Grebenak Gutzmer Hebald Kienbusch 

leries, brought far and away thé highest ¢ Kruse Kuniyoshi Lust Osver Peterdi 

prices—such as $24,500 for a diamond e Picken Prestopino Quigley Rattner Schwartz 

and platinum bracelet and $6,000 for a Seide Singer I. Soyer Tam Tudor 

pair of platinum and diamond clips. FALL TERM: Registration, September 13-25. Starts September 27. 

Other prices quoted included $3,300 for Approved for Veteran Training. Request free Catalog D 

a Philadelphia Chippendale lowboy. Address: Gregory Ross, Secretary, Brooklyn Museum Art School 

$1,525 for a Chippendale breakfront and Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 
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$1,825 for an American secretary, 
circa 1790. 


New Hone Fights Cancer PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


New Hope, Pa., is anticipating one of 
the biggest art shows ever staged in 
the East, August 28 to September 6, PAINTING SCULPTURE ILLUSTRATION MURAL DECORATION 
for the benefit of the Damon Runyon WRITE FOR CATALOG: BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cancer Fund. The sponsors have an- 
nounced that many leading artists 
throughout the U. S. have contributed CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
paintings, while nearly a hundred ar- AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND 
tists from Bucks County will be repre- MONTY ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN oan 
sented. Some artists have donated a 1s Miles to Old Mexice SCULPTURE 
share of proceeds of sale, while many LEWIS APPROVED FOR VETERANS” MURAL & 
have given works outright. The spon- 


Summer Watercolor Seminar COMMERCIAL 
sors hope to make the show an annual 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. ARTS 
affair. 


The exhibition and nightly auctions _—_ 
will be held on Mechanic Street, and SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
will involve not only contemporary “The Leading School of Modern 
work but also pictures, bearing the Art.” Opening of an EVENING 
names of Gainsborough, Hoppner and COURSE in Drawing, Painting— 
other early artists, as well as antique Still Life, Life. 
furniture. Artists wishing to participate Register Now 
may obtain details from John Francis, 208 E. 20th St., New York-3 


chairman, Canal House, New Hope, Pa. 


Arshile Gorky Dies ; H A R L E S Summer Painting Class 


Arshile Gorky, abstract painter, was 
found dead by hanging in the barn of July ot August - September 
his farm in Sherman, Conn. last July 
21. The Russian-born artist, who was a ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
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. 


DIRECTOR 


cousin of the famous writer, Maxim 

Gorky, was a frequent exhibitor in New 

York, as well as in large national ex- a Sages ee 

eC Grimectometmmicmm™ 6ttl SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
Grand Central Art Galleries he is rep- , 

resented in the Whitney and other ~ ae 

museums. Gorky, who was about 43 ae 

years old, had recently undergone an 

operation for cancer. He leaves a wife 

and two children. 
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$1,000 
SHIVA COLORS' 
SCHOLARSHIP 


$500 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 


$500 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Open to all art students in 
Greater New York area 


SEPT. 1-10, 1948 


Rules ond application blanks available 
now at 


Art Students League, 
and 

Brooklyn Museum Art School, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. 


215 W. 57 St. 
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UGENE PAUL 


EUG 
ULLMAN 


Westport, Conn. 
TECHNICAL DEMONSTRATION 
IN OIL PAINTING. COURSES 
FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 
Some fundamental practices in han- 
dling materials, on results 
obtained A pointers of the Renais- 

and their gg adjusted 

ton to obtain | inosity. use 
in lum a 

oad freshness — insure contin: 

pointing. The "The “esi i 2 int 

co The optic refiect fight. 


FOR aera INFORMATION CONTACT 
“PERSONAL SERVICE", SAUGATUCK, CONN. SERVICE'', SAUGATUCK, CONN. 


THE, OLDEST PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
COMMERCIAL ART 


Courses in lettering and Layout, 
Airbrush, Fashion Illustration, and 
G.1. Approved. Living Accommodations secured. 
Personal instruction and individual progress. 


116 SO. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
DEPT 8D. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


STUDIO SCHOOL of ART 


Drawing, painting, commercial design courses. Ideal 
study conditions in sunny Sarasota, on the Gulf 


Ulustration, 


of Mexico. Distinguished faculty. Limited enroliment. 
G.I. APPROVED 


For catalog write: Director, P. O. Box 883 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 





Chicago News 
By C. J. Bulliet 


Still life paintings by Hovsep Push- 
man of Oriental art objects, dominated 
by exotic gods and goddesses, inaugu- 
rate. the picture galleries in the new 
million-dollar Findlay Galleries, dealers 
in pictures, glass, fine china and art 
objects in general. 

Pushman, of the wealthy Chicago 
family of Armenian rug dealers, has 
made an independent fortune with his 
paintings, best sellers in New York and 
Paris as well as Chicago. His Paris 
studio, filled wtih Orientalia he had 
gathered for still life models in his 
student days, was a show place in the 
Latin quarter before Hitler. 

The Findlays, who took over Push- 
man for all America west of New York 
when they absorbed the Anderson Gal- 
leries in 1941, are now in their third 
generation of prosperous picture deal- 
ers. William W. Findlay laid the foun- 
dation in 1870 in Kansas City, devoting 
a good part of his time to framing of 
pictures. He struck it rich shortly when 
he discovered and developed a young 
painter of Indians and cowboys named 
Frederic Remington. 

William’s son, Walstein, succeeding 
him in Kansas City, founded a branch 
gallery in Chicago in 1932. The new 
gallery, just opened by Walstein, Jr., 
is an outgrowth and vast expansion 
of that establishment. The sister of 
Walstein, Jr., Helen Findlay, with a 
full share of the family genius for pros- 
pering in art, is now owner and opera- 
tor of the Kansas City gallery. 


* * * 


Exhibition Momentum at Roosevelt 
College, intended as a protest show 
against the annual exhibition at the 
Art Institute by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity, turns out to be just another 
gallery of the same sort of ersatz Mod- 
ernism that makes up the Institute’s 
trivial show. It has the misfortune of 
being consistently on a low level, with- 
out any of the three or four outstand- 
ing works that save the Institute show 
from utter drabness: The puzzled Man 
from Mars might logically ask: ‘“Pro- 
test against what?” 


Trumbull Material Sought 


Theodore Sizer, Professor of the His- 
tory of Art at Yale, is taking up the 
quest instituted by Professor Benjamin 
Silliman, 2nd, in 1882, It appears that 
the latter gentleman was distressed be- 
cause of missing interludes in informa- 
tion concerning the paintings of John 
Trumbull. At that time he wrote, “It 
is desired to compile a catalogue of 
the works of Colonel Trumbull . . 
giving their present owners and places 
where they are kept ... any informa- 
tion . . . will be thankfully received.” 

The plea seems to have been unpro- 
ductive. Yale’s interest in Trumbull is 
quite understandable as the artist was 
responsible for the design of the origi- 
nal Yale Gallery, the first such art mu- 
seum in the United States connected 
with an educational institution, and he 
sold his collection to Yale. His desire, 
which was faithfully executed, was 
that he and his wife, after death, should 
be interred in the original gallery. 
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Magazine Illustration BEC 
Fashion Illustration | Enroll 
Motion Picture Arts tion. E 
Advertising Design Super 
Industrial Design the we 
Interior Design } “You 
Paper Sculpture | and e1 
Costume Design } you Ce 
Fine Arts | now, 

PHONE EX 4138 | oe 


2723 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF, 


SCHOOL OF THE 


Associated y 


FINE AR 

HISTORY. OF ART 
PAINTING . 
SCULPTURE 
AESTHETICS 
CERAMICS 
GRAPHIC ARTS 





INTERIOR DESIGN 
Classes limited 
Catalog upon request 
LOWELL BOBLETER, Director 
105 E. FIFTH STREET, ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Directer 


58 West 57 St., N. ¥. 19 CO, 5-8708 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 









Profes: 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Drawi 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- oe, 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with penne 
Museum collection through study and _lectures,: a 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, Cincin 


Head of the School, 230 The Fenway,Boston 15, Mass. 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX *-:.." 


aero Practical training te meet opportanities 
careers in advertising and commercial art, stery 
Mestration, textile Sateae air-brash; portrait and still- 
= painting; fashion lilustration; color for book-jackets 
pesters. Saterday classes for young people, adults. 
Cateteg D. CA 5-2973. 


160 Lexiagton Ave. 
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INSTITUTE oF DESIGH 


632 N. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


STUDIO PAINTING CLASS 







BRACKMAN 


October 15 to May 15 
Write to Carnegie Hall Studio, New York 


























7a HIGH MUSEUM LA 
SCHOOL OF ART , 
¢ | Paintiz 
ans Member University Center 
Georgia. Qutstanding for professional work Fashio 
Fine and adwrsing ar and MFA & tograp 
degrees. Graduates make excellent records Summ 
Residential location. Summer school. Catalog 
ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR aos 
Bex D, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E. ATLANTA, 6A. . 
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ANNOUNCING 
FALL CLASSES IN 


. OIL PAINTING 
BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 18 


Enroll now for individual instruc- 
tion. Each class limited to 8 students. 
| Supervised by JON GNAGY, star of 
| the weekly NBC television art show: 
i “You Are An Artist”. Learn to paint 
| and enjoy a great hobby even though 
/ you can’t draw a straight line. Write 
| now, for class schedule and list of 
| accommodations. 


“| JON GNAGY 


School of Painting 
| NEW HOPE, PENNA. 


Wh 





PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 


Taught by Ofis Dozier 
and Octavio Medellin 


WINTER TERM: SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
. COLLEGE CREDIT..FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 
7 for further information write Registrar 
DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
FAIR PARK 


DALLAS 10, TEXAS 


YLAND 
NSTITUT 


‘ 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1948 















Traini 
id Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art, and History of Art. Fall term: Sep- 
tember 20. Address inquiries to: 


Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 


NORTON sJosedecreert 
SCHOOL Dec. 1-April 30 
OF ART ™: "Aokos** 


ELIOT O'HARA 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
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Jan. 3- March 12 


Feras 
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-HFINE ARTS CENTER 
48 AUTUMN-WINTER SESSION, SEPT. 13-JUNE 3 
A JEAN CHARLOT, Head 


ea 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
JOHN G. ORMAI 


Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ART BARN SCHOOL 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
fall term begins sept. 13 
approved under G.I. bill 
write to 54 finch lane 


SALT LAKE CITY 


LAYTON SCHOOL 


OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
ummer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 588, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


August 1, 1948 
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Illinois Annual 


[Continued from page 9] 


group of figures surrounded by struc- 
tural elements, 

Donald M. Anderson, age 33, of Madi- 
son, was awarded a $250 prize for his 
sensitively and expertly executed wa- 
tercolor The Big Rock. 

Max Kahn of Chicago, frequent prize 
winner, was awarded a $250 prize for 
his oil Babies in a Hammock, while 
Harry Mintz of Chicago, another con- 
sistent prize winner, was given an 
award of $100 for his oil One Day in 
Spring, done in pearl-like tones of grey, 
blue and brown. 

David Vance, another first-time win- 
ner of Alma, Michigan, age 22, was 
awarded $100 for his opaque watercolor 
General Library. Charles B. Harper, 
age 26, of Cincinnati, was awarded a 
prize of $100 for his amusing oil Some 
Cattle. 

Eleanor Coen, age 32 (wife of an- 
other prize winner, Max Kahn), was 
awarded a $100 prize for her oil, Silent 
Children, 

The prints submitted to the exhibit 
were, as a whole, disappointing to the 
jury. Two prizes were awarded. One 
prize of $50 went to 24-year-old Ruth 
Wahlberg of Chicago for her engrav- 
ing of grass, Miniature Life, probably 
done as a study in Lasansky’s class at 
Iowa State. Arthur Levine of Chicago, 
20 years of age, likewise a Lasansky 
student, was given a $50 award for his 
etching Bridesmaids. 

Six of the twelve awards are pur- 
chase prizes and will go into the per- 
manent collection of the Illinois State 
Museum. These are the paintings by 
Mathew Broner, Kenneth Nack, Donald 
Anderson, and David Vance, and prints 
by Ruth Wahlberg and Arthur Levine. 

Reviewing the exhibition as a whole 
the jurors observed: 

Longman: “I think the exhibition 
represents about the same kind of cross- 
section of American art that one would 
get in a national exhibition. The va- 
riety of contemporary movements are 
nearly all present, apparently, in the 
states represented in this show.” 

Weber: “There are echoes in this ex- 
hibition of all the isms of the last five 
decades, and the problem of the young 
painter will be to cultivate a personal 
contribution to the scene. He will find 
this by going inside himself.” 

Charlot: “In looking over the work 
of the exhibition, there seems to be a 
danger among the young artists in at- 
tempting to build a style by leaning on 
style. The paintings that seem to me 
to be most vital in this exhibition are 
those whose style was evolved in a 
more direct contemplation of nature.” 

Among other outstanding watercol- 
ors are: City Church by William Stipe, 
Ruins on Canal Street by Kenneth 
Becker, Summer Storm by Kenneth 
Bradley Loomis, Sea Gulls, by Con- 
stantine Pougialis. Rainey Bennett is 
represented by a bold watercolor City 
Mood: the River, done on a recent trip 
to Milwaukee. Various works are suc- 
cessful in conveying a definite mood. 

After the State Fair closes the twelve 
prize-winning works will be exhibited 
from August 30 to September 20 in the 
Art Galleries of Marshall Field and 
Co., in Chicago. 





Apprentties 
full 


for Advanced Art Students 
and Art School Graduates 


@ Now, to give you that practical 
experience you need, The Randall 
School is instituting an APPRENTICE 
STUDIO. Students in this group will 
function as members of an art studio, 
with work from leading companies in 
this area. Faculty members will act as 
art directors, and instruction will be 
translated into individual help and 
supervision on assignments. 


@ If you’ve ever applied for a 
job... if you’ve been asked “What 
is your experience?”...you can 
realize the value of APPRENTICE 
STUDIO training. It is the bridge 
between school and that first job. 


@ Besides undergraduates from The 
Randall School, a limited number of 
outside students will be accepted. Re- 
quirements are: 2 years of previous 
schooling in fine and commercial art; 
and evidence of better-than-average 
ability in samples submitted, 


What Is The RANDALL School? 


The Apprentice Studio is a logical 
development for a school which has in 
mind the maximum, rather than the 
minimum needs of the student. In its 
Art Department, this approach has in- 
cluded training both in fine and com- 
mercial art, and electives in other arts, 
to develop the student along creative 
as well as practical lines. 


If you are planning to enter an 
art school this year or next, you 
are invited to inquire about the 
comprehensive 2-year course of 
preparation for The Randall 
School’s Apprentice Studio. 


Coeducational. Approved 
for Veterans. Limited en- 
rollment. Faculty of 20 for 
200 students. 


FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 22nd 


Write Art Department For Catalog 


aa Gh 





*Copyright 1948, The Randall School 
174 Ann Street, Hartford 3, Connecticut 
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ARTS 





FINE ARTS WATERCOLOR 
COMMERCIAL ARTS OIL PAINTING 
ANATOMY INTERIOR DESIGN 
FASHION ADVERTISING DESIGN 


ee © e 
Outstanding Artists Now Teaching; 
Lecturers Invited 

e e© @ 
Open All Year. Only 26 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
In New, Modern, Fireproof Building. 

* 


Write for Catalogue E. 
For Civilians and Veterans 


Le - vipaphias 
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The MEMPHIS ACADEMY of ARTS 


Basic first year course leading to 
completion of 4 year courses in Fine 
Arts, Interior Design and Advertising 
Design. Jewelry, Weaving, Architec- 
tural Drawing and Fashion Illustration. Write 
for catalog. Dept. AD, Memphis, Tenn. 





SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 21 - AUG. 13 
FALL TERM SEPT. 27 


Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. Individual 
instraction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
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Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decor- 
ating, portrait, still life landscape. Rooms 
available reasonable rates. Next semester 
starts Sept. 13. Approved G.I. Bill of Rights. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 











Paint on Long Beach Island 
PLEASONTON ART CLASSES 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 
JULY tse THRU SEPTEMBER 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 
Advanced Students. Beginners. 
Write for Circular: 
215 Belvoir Ave., BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion Ii- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
Ulestration. Interior decoration and 
Industrial design. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 


GO OUTDOOR PAINTING === 


WITH WILLIAM FISHER 


; sueer. TRIPS NEAR N. Y. ALL DAY 
Wed. & Sun. & Saturday Afternoons 
May 1 to November 12 
For further information write 


Sth STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 











LEARN PAINTING 


wt YUN GEE 


Famous American Artist— 
Paris Recognition Since 1928 


Private instruction only—results excellent 
51 E. 10 Street OR 4-0351 
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Letters to the Editor 
[Continued from page 5] 


individuals throughout the State and by 
“loyal” Hoosiers living in other States, 
who are eager to widen the scope of art 
appreciation with its cultural influence. It 
is the only State organization of its kind 
of which we have any knowledge and are 
positive that it was the first, if there 
happen to be others at present. 

He states also, “It has not, however, 
enjoyed the spectacular acclaim it re- 
ceived in the city of its exile.” Mr. Bulliet 
has never attended a Hoosier Salon in 
Indianapolis, so he writes without author- 
ity. This year we received 60 columns of 
free publicity in leading newspapers. Mr. 
B. is without doubt the only Hoosier liv- 
ing in Chicago who does not know and 
believe that the Hoosier Salon and the 
Patrons Association which sponsors it, 
have grown in influence and prestige 
since the offices were removed to Indian- 
apolis. During the seven years that the 
Hoosier Salon has been held in Indian- 
apolis, we have turned over to the artists 
a gross of $96,777.89 in prizes and sales. 
Our year-round galleries ship paintings 
to many states from New York to Cali- 
fornia with one shipment going to Cuba. 

Then there is the unkind parenthetical 
phrase about.the “Brown County” group 
(subject to national wise-cracks). Permit 
us to say that this same Brown County 
group of artists has made a place for 
itself in our National life as well as 
being beloved and honored by all “loyal” 
Hoosiers no matter where they are. Their 
paintings hang in many homes through- 
out the country. 

—Mnrs. LEONIDAS F. SMITH, 
Executive Chairman, Hoosier Salon. 


A Modern Viewpoint 
[Continued from page 21] 


should have two lives, one in which to 
learn and one in which to practice his 
art.” 

That is exactly what I am saying. 
The nice old fellow just hadn’t got 
started yet—in his first life—and so 
should not be honored for what he did 
not achieve. "The fact that the Museum 
of Modern Art and the editors of Life 
do honor him as “a great French 
painter” who “has taken his rightful 
place as one of the giants of French 
painting” is exceedingly hard to explain 
on any other ground than that they 
share his blundering confusion about 
the art of the picture. Of course, my 
standards may be too severe. 


Lamar Dodd Honored 


Lamar Dodd, noted American artist 
and head of the art department at the 
University of Georgia, has been awarded 
a Regents’ Professorship at the Uni- 
versity for contributing “prestige to the 
academic standing of the institution.” 
The award carries an emolument in 
addition to the regular salary. 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Courses in 


Painting, Sculpture, 


Ceramics, Interior Design, 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 
44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


Fine and commercial art. Adver- 
tising and Fashion Illustration. 
Design for Textiles. Interior De- 
sign. Life, Oil and Water Color. 
Successful artist instructors. 
Credits and Certificates. Catalog. 
ANNE F. ABBOTT, Director 
Box R, 2013 Eye St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion 
Interior Decoration in Florida year round. Faculty of 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling € 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably 
cost. Write for cataloy & folder ‘In Florida Sun 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Sec 


Sarasota, FLO ih t D - 


Summer School of Portrait 
re MASSACHUSETT 
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Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 

cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 

classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 

25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 988, Chicago 4, Ill 
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AN EXHIBITION 


STUDENT PAINTINGS IN KODA- 
HROME SLIDES SHOWING THE 
LOPMENT OF NATIVE POWERS 
CREATE AND DESIGN AND 
LUSTRATING THE CREATIVE 
ILOSOPHY AND METHODS OF 


LPH M. PEARSON 
P IS NOW AVAILABLE. 
tal fee to schools is $10.00 per week. 
| Application blanks on request. 
SN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


4 HOLLYWOOD 
"4 ART CENTER School 


1905 N. Highland Ave., HE-4067 
Henry Lovins, Director 
DAY & EVENING CLASSES 
COST. DES., FASH. ILLUS. 
COM’L ART, INTER. DECOR. 
CERAMICS & MODELING 
CARTOONING & ANIMATION 
DRAWING & PAINTING 


Qutdoor Sketching in 
HOLLYWOOD HILLS 
. Summer Session: 
wWLY 5 TO JULY 30 
for Women 


Approved for Veterans 
20 Instructors 


Semester opens August 30, 
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ART instruction 


ILLUSTRATION 


PAINTING @ SCULPTURE e 
Enrol Evening & Saturday Classes 


| now in Day, 
Also Special Home Study Courses 


54 W. 74th., N. Y. C. TR. 7-0906 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

Dress Design + Fashion 

{/ \ilustration « Interior 

Decoration + Cartooning 

Art Essentials « Commercial Art 

tustration * Drawing © Painting. 

Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 

18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINGIS 
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RECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 
a full TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 7th 


WAtking 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
IBUTERA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 


Write for Catalogue A.D. 


240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
UC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 


OIL PAINTING 
MPLIFIED HOME STUDY COURSE 


ts learn quickly — Ideal for Shut-Ins. 
fe artists also gain additional skill. 
Ou purchase only one lesson at a time. 


CHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 
Pierson Prickett, Box AD, Hampden, Mass. 


Year-Round Resident Studio Pupils 
er and Autumn Vacation Pupils 


iged PUSust 1, | 


Apprentice Studio at Randall 


To help commercial art students 
overcome that familiar impasse—no job, 
no experience, no experience, no job— 
the Randall Schol in Hartford, Conn. 
will institute in its fall session an Ap- 
prentice Studio for advanced students. 
Instead of conventional classroom exer- 
cises students will work on jobs for 
local business firms. Each student will 
have a chance to compete on the roughs 
for newspaper and magazine ads, pack- 
age, poster and direct mail advertising 
designs. From these the client will make 
his selection and pay the student for 
his finished work. 


New St. Paul School 


The School of the Associated Arts, 
St. Paul’s newest art school, will open 
Sept. 7 with a complete curriculum of 
fine and commercial arts. The School, 
which combines the former art faculty 
of Hamline University and the faciliti- 
ties of the Mills College of Art and 
Advertising, is headed by president 
Lowell Bobleter, who will also serve as 
director. Foster Kienholz, founder of 
Mills College, is vice-president and will 
supervise advertising courses. Classes 
will be limited to 150 day students and 
100 night students. 


Correction 


The Museum of Modern Art has an- 
nounced that none of the originals in 
the Sculpture-in-Replica exhibition at 
Lord & Taylor are owned by the Mu- 
seum, as erroneously suggested in the 
July 1st issue. However, the Museum 
has put on sale its first replica of a 
sculpture in its collection, a cast stone 
reproduction of Maillol’s Woman Ar- 
ranging Her Hair. The replica, the first 
in a planned series, measures the same 
size as the original (13 5/8*inches high) 
and is for sale at $18. 


Berlin Newsletter 
[Continued from page 20] 


The pictures on the new big ship, Gen- 
eral Patrick, were in a specially built 
compartment 20 x 10 x 10 feet and en- 
tirely lined with G. I. blankets for 
padding. Lights and fans provided con- 
trol of heat and humidity. One soldier 
was always inside, another at the door, 
while an officer kept a record of all 
comings and goings. The cases of pic- 
tures were photographed right on the 
gang plank to show the seals. 


An OMGUS baggage car and sleeper 
were put on the track outside the ship 
and the pictures, braced and staved, 
were moved in, with two soldiers keep- 
ing constant watch. Arriving at Munich, 
this priceless cargo and its conscien- 
tious attendants were met by Stewart 
Leonard of the Collecting Point and 
his crew of workmen. The pictures 
were loaded into a truck with soldiers 
standing with tommy guns and taken 
to the ex-Nazi Verwaltungsbau, which 
now houses the Goering and Hitler col- 
lections. The next morning the real in- 
spection began when the pictures were 
carefully compared with the photo- 
graphs taken in Weisbaden two and a 
half years ago and with those taken in 
Washington before their departure. 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


e324 AVERY MEMORIAL 


* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING » GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 
* 


25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places avaliable in commercial classes. 
A@llated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 


13th St. 2 N. ¥. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
SS 


THES INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 


Chicago 3, Illinois, Bex 38 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OlL and WATERCOLOR 

N.Y. Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympb. Oreb. 
Juty 5 ro Szpr. © For Catatoc D Warts 
_ MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


of ART 


[A PRACTICAL ART SCHOOL | 
BURNLEY SCHOOL Renee 


Professional | 
Viera = foculty 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 


YORK 


School of Design for Women 
104th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fash- 
ion design, fashion illustration, 
pointing, interior decoratien. 
ts. Diploma and awe 
courses. Day, evening. 
day classes. Residences. bone. 
1326 N. Broad Street, 
Phila. 21, Pa. 








ST. T. LOUIS SCHOOL C OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Studepts may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
N FALL TERM REGISTRATION: SEPT. 13, 1948. 
For information, address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 





ART SCHOOL DIRECTORS: 
Now is the time to plan advertising for 
Fall Classes. For best results use 
America’s “Art School Directory.” For 
rates, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22. 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


: WILFORD & CONROW 
New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL SECRETARY NATIONAL TREASURER : EDMUND MAGRATH 


154 West 57th Street, 





NATIONAL DirecTtoR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 
EDGAR M. CRAVEN, RODGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN. GORDON GRANT, GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES 
C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WEGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Too Late to Lock the Barn—But 


One of the most flagrant pieces of 
copyright infringement in our experi- 
ence is a hand-out circular of an Or- 
ganizing Committee of a Labor Union 
exhorting the workers in a large plant 
how to vote. 

On this large sheet they used one- 
half of it for a reproduction of a recent 
painting by one of our distinguished 
artist members, William R. Leigh. As 
you will remember, it was Mr. Leigh 
who accompanied Carl Akeley to Africa 
and then did those marvellous pieces 
in the Museum of Natural History in 
New York. He is a specialist on ani- 
mals and wild life and is outstanding 
among American artists. 

This painting which was plagiarized 
was one of his large canvasses in his 
recent show in the Grand Central Gal- 
leries and represents a group of western 
ponies in a circular huddle to kick off 
an attacking bunch of wolves. It was 


copyrighted, as are all of Mr. Leigh’s 
pictures, but that did not restrain this 
Committee. They neither asked Mr. 
Leigh’s permission nor gave him any 
credit for it. 

Captioned “HORSE SENSE,” it made 
a perfect analogy for them, but that 
did not give them permission to ap- 
propriate Mr. Leigh’s horses any more 
than it would give them the right to 
go out to a ranch and annex a few of 
the owner’s ponies. In the latter case 
they would have been called horse- 
thieves, and on the range they have a 
special treatment for them or any other 
kind of rustlers. 

Just what Mr. Leigh may decide to 
do in this case, we are not able to 
inform you. Uncle Sam takes our money 
and grants us a “copyright.” It would 
seem that your Uncle should give a bit 
of relief to a man whose work is 
pirated, — which we believe is the legal 
word, instead of putting him to a lot 
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For the ultimate in Permanency, 
Brilliance, Brushing Quality, Purity 
and complete Reliability, there are 
no finer colors or mediums than 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
USED AND RECOMMENDED BY 
AMERICA’S LEADING ARTISTS 
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420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NEW EDITION 


Permanent Pigments’ new 32 page book, 
Enduring Colors for the Artist, is a scien- 
tific treatise on artists’ colors, written in 
the artist’s language-and presenting much 
useful technical information. 
comprehensive discussions on Permanency, 
Formulation and Grinding of Colors, Pig- 
ments, Mediums, Water Colors, Oil Paints, 
Technical Practices and the Fischer 
Permanent Palette. 


Every artist can benefit from the 
valuable information and suggestions 
this book contains. A copy is yours 
for the asking, without obligation, 
from your local Permanent Pigments 
dealer or by writing direct to: 


of costs to see whether the little C jp 
a circle means anything. 

But this is not all. By inference, My 
Leigh feels that this indicates som 
connection between himself and _ this 
Union, and he dislikes that kind of aq. 
vertising. He wants nothing to do with 
them. 


Your Inheritance Tax 


The League herewith presents the 
second installment on the subject of 
taxes, prepared for us by our consultant, 
the well-known authority on these mat. 
ters, Mr. Seymour J. Wilner. We urge 
every one to read it carefully and file 
it for future reference: 

“Wherever working artists gather one 
is certain to hear the story, perhaps 
apocryphal, of the deceased artist whoge 
pictures were appraised at such high 
values that, although he left his wife 
a considerable sum of money, the poor 
woman ended up in debt because of 
the estate taxes. Before discussing the 
effect of unsold pictures on estate taxes, 
it should be helpful to many artists to 
turn a light on the subject of estate 
taxes generally, including an important 
change in federal tax law enacted this 
year. 

“Each state of the union has the right 
to impose an estate or inheritance tax 
on the assets of a decedent, yet no state 
exacts more than a modest levy. But 
federal taxation is another story. The 
federal government exacts an estate tax 
in addition to the taxes imposed by the 
various states. It is in theory an excise 
tax on the privilege of transmitting 
property at death. 

“The federal law provides an exemp 
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tion of $60,000, the tax being imposed 


‘only on the net estate in excess of that 


figure. The tax is in a graduated scale 
starting with 3% on the first $5,000 and 
reaching 77% at 10 million. The net 
estate subject to tax is the gross estate 
less authorized deductions (debts, fu- 
neral and administration expenses, 
qualified charitable bequests and the 
exemption of $60,000). 

Unless the property left by a person 
at death is more than $60,000 after 
subtracting the debts, expenses and be- 
quests to qualified charities, no federal 
estate tax is payable. But, the property 
left by a person at death (gross estate) 
includes a few items unsuspected by 
many people. Among these items are: 
insurance on the decedent’s life even 
though payable to a named beneficiary, 
if deceased paid the premiums thereon 
directly or indirectly, or otherwise had 
incidents of ownership in the policy 
such as the right to assign it or borrow 
thereon, or the right to change the 
beneficiary; the full value of property 
held in the joint names of the decedent 
and spouse, even though the surviving 
spouse takes all, except the part proven 
to have originally belonged to the sur- 
vivor; property that decedent gave 
away during life but in contemplation 
of death; property given away in trust 
during life under certain conditions pre- 
scribed by law; and property which, 
although never owned by the decedent, 
is subject to decedent’s right to say, 
by exercising a power of appointment, 
who shall receive it. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1948 some 
important changes were made in fed- 






















eral law, of considerable benefit to 
every person whose estate, because it 
exceeds $60,000, will be subject at death 
to federal estate tax. In the community- 
property states (Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Washington State and the 
Territory of Hawaii), one-half the com- 
munity-property is deemed to belong to 
the surviving spouse and is no longer 
taxable in the estate of the decedent. 
In the remaining states of the union, the 
so-called common-law or noncommu- 
nity-property states, a “marital deduc- 
tion” is now allowed in ascertaining the 
net estate subject to tax. This “marital 
deducticn” is the amount of property 
passing from a decedent’s estate to a 
surviving spouse (either widow or 
widower) not exceeding 50% of the 
gross estate after deducting debts, fu- 
neral and administration expenses. 

In other words, no federal estate tax 
is now levied on the estate of a man 
or woman if the net estate (gross estate 
less debts, funeral and administration 
expenses) does not exceed $120,000 and 
at least one-half the net estate is left 
to the surviving spouse. 

To qualify for a “marital deduction,” 
the property left to a surviving spouse 
must be outright, with no strings at- 
tached; but the “marital deduction” can 
also be secured with respect to the 
property left in trust for a surviving 
spouse if certain technical provisions of 
law are complied with. 

Persons who executed wills before the 
Revenue Act of 1948 was enacted (April 
2, 1948) should waste no time in re- 
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are the world’s most versatile paints, fifteen 
years of exhaustive research is your assurance 
of colors of proven quality, incomparable bril- 
lance, absolute permanence, and laboratory 
controlled uniformity. Used and recommended 
by leading art schools and artists. 


SHIVA PIGMENTS REFLECT 
MAXIMUM COLOR VALUES AND HUES 


SHIVA ARTISTS’ COLORS 7 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET 
CHICAGO 10, 









viewing their wills with their attorneys 
to insure for their estates the tax sav- 
ing benefits of the new law. 


That State Department Art 


Uncle Sam doesn’t have a nickle’s 
worth of luck when he goes in for art. 
You remember that bunch of paintings 
which the State Department purchased 
for exhibitions abroad—perhaps to show 
Russia that the atom bomb was not all 
we had. We couldn’t make out whether 
it was to damn us with faint praise or 
praise us with faint damns. All we did 
was to turn the spotlight on it. Then 
there was such commotion it was re- 
called and canned. 

But the War Assets Administration 
dug it out of the cans and put it up for 
auction. They should have left bad 
enough alone, After spending a lot for 
advertising and ballyhoo by those who 
pretend to know more about art than 
any artist, it was finally sold—if that is 
the word for it. 

Anyway, it brought $5,544.45. It had 
cost Uncle Sam—that’s U.S., which 
stands for us (little u), $55,800. The 
cost of the sales programs was $1,000. 
The cost of handling it was more than 
the total received from sale, and that 
does not include a single penny for this 
“connoisseur” who selected this art, or 
any of his help. 

It is to be hoped the War Assets 
Administration does not run across the 
canvases intended for Post Office dec- 
orations out in the mid-west, which the 
former head of the WPA Art Project 
referred to as a “cultural desert.” 

—ALBERT T. REID. 
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EALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
Galt em lean 


AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute To Sept. 1: 
U.S.A. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of Art To Sept.: Past Art- 
ists of Upper Hudson. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery To Sep’. 12: Art 
Schools, U. 8. A. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Sept. 26: Lajos 
d’'Ebneth, Sculpture, Drawings. 

Walters Gallery To Sept. 5: Euro- 
pean Pottery & Porcelain. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Belvedere Gallery Aug.: Drawings, 
Paintings, Sculpture. 

Museum of Fine Arts Aug. 7-27: 
Paintings from Berlin Museum. 

Vose Galleries To Sept. 15: Ameri- 
can Landscape & Figure Paintings. 

Wiggin Gallery To Sept. 29: Exhibi- 
tion of Religious Prints. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o Oct. 31: 
Silver of 18th Century. 

CENTRAL CITY, COLO. 
Gilpin Cty. Art Assoc. To Aug. 14: 
Regional Annual Paintings. 

To Sept. 26: Contemporary Paint- 
ing. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Aug.: Rembrandt Etch- 
ings; Print Collection; To Aug. 
15: Regional Annual. 

Associated American Artists Aug. 
2-18: Discoveries. 

Benjamin Galleries Sept.-: 
Coen, 

Chicago Galleries Assoc, Aug.: Se- 
lected Group of Paintings. 

Field Galleries From Aung. 20: 
Northwest Territory Winners. 

Findlay Galleries Aug.: Paintings 
Group; Hovsep Pushman. 

Historical Society Jo Sept. 1: 
Dalstrom, Frances Foy. 

Institute of Design To Aug. 20: 
Students Work. 

Little Gallery Aug.: Ceramics Group 
Show. 

Palmer House Galleries Aug.: Chi- 
cago Artists Group, All Media. 

Public Library Aug.: Woodblocks; 
Sept.: John Fabion Sculpture. 

Riccardo Gallery Aug.: Paintings 
by Jerry Pinsler. 

Roosevelt College To Aug. 28: Ex- 
hibition Momentum. 

Seven Fifty Studio Sept.: Paintings 
by Polia Pillin. 

Univ. of Chicago To Aug. 12: 
Charles Smith, Abstract Block 
Paintings. 

Woman's Club Gallery Aug.: Wa- 
tercolors by Invited Group of 
Artists. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art To Sept. 8: Rise 
of Landscape in Art. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center To Sept. 5: 2nd 
Riennial New Accessions U.S.A. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Arts To Aug. 15: Ab- 
stract & Surrealist American Art. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Aug.: Children to 
Palestine. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Auwg.: 54th American 
Art Regional Annual. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Sept. 5: 
Founders Society Prize Winners; 
Sept. 10-26: Paintings from Ber- 
lin Museums. 

EVANSTON, ILL. 

Art Center Sept. 12-30: 
ers’ Exhibition. 

FORT SMITH, ARK. 
KFPW Gallery Sept. 5-18: Oils by 
Robert L. Speer. 

GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

North Shore Arts Assoc. To Sept. 
12: 26th Annual Exhibition. 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
Art Assoc. Galleries 7o Aug. 27: 
Marshall M. Goodman. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum T7o Sept. 5: 
Costume Exhibition. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute To Aug. 28: 
Contemporary American Prints. 
INTERLOCHEN, MICH. 

National Music Camp 7o Aug. 19: 
Professional Artists of Mich. Show. 
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Art Teach- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Aug.: Paintings € 
Prints from Upper Midwest. 
KENNEBUNK, ME. 

Brick Store Museum Aug.: Paint- 
ing & Crafts Annual.- 


KINGSTON, N. Y. 
Lawton Park To Aug. 31: 
munity Art Exhibition. 


LIMOGES, FRANCE 

Municipal Museum To Sept. 12: 
Limoges Enamels, 12-14th Cen- 
turies. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Museum Through Sept.: Chi- 
nese Pottery, Porcelain & Bronzes. 

Cowie Galleries Aug.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Hatfield Galleries To Aug. 15: Ju- 
anita Vitansek; Pauline Polk. 

Stendahl Galleries Aug.: Ancient 
American and Modern French Art. 

Vigeveno Galleries To Aug. 20: 
Modern French Primitives. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Sept. 15: Paul 
Sample Retrospective Show. 

MANCHESTER, VT. 

Burr & Burton From Aug. 28: 
Southern Vermont Artisis Annual. 

MILFORD, N. J. 

Borough Hall Aug. 27-Sept. 6: Dela- 
ware Valley Artists Assoc. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Inst. Aug.: Wis. Centennial In- 
ternational Photographic Ar. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Sept. 5: 
Cities’ Prints. 

Univ. of Minn. To Aug. 25: Young 
Americans. 

Walker Art Center To Aug. 22: 
Sculpture Group. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Aug.: Closed. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Sepi« Flor- 
ida Gulf Coast Group. 

MONTEREY, CALIF. 

Pat Wall Gallery To Aug. 14: 
Group. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Aug.: American 
Folk Paintings; Watercolors. 

Rabin & Krueger Gallery 
8-25: Juvet Dokus, 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Art Mart Jo Aug. 14: Arthur Flory. 
Watercolors and Oils. 

De'aware Bookshop Aug.: Delaware 
Valley Artists Group. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

Art Association To Aug. 14: Marion 
Sharp; Josephine Paddock; Douglas 
Howell. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts To Aug: 29: The 
American Scene. 

NORWALK, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild Aug. 15-29: Fred 
Hicks; To Aug. 13: Ceramics. 

OLD LYME, CONN. 

Lyme Art Assoc. To Aug. 22: Oils, 
Sketches, Sculpture by Members. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts 
Sept.: Paintings, Thomas 

Museum of Art Through 
Tapestries; 150 Years of 
graphy; To Sept. 15: 
Paintings, Loan. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Aug. 6-31: Ivan 
Mestrovic. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Museum Aug. 3-21: 
colors by Chen Chi. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Aug.: All-Oregon Show; 
To Aug. 13: Diego Rivera, Clif- 
ford Gleason; Aug. 2-23: Ben 
Shahn. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

The Three Arts. Jo Aug. 21: Vic- 
toria Lucia Quintero, Paintings. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art Jo Aug. 13: Work 
by Students of School of Design. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Gallery Aug.: Pain’ings for 
Cover of “Progressive Farmer.” 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Aug.: Modern 
French Prints; Modern Paintings. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Aug.: Calif. Paint- 
ings; Old Masters. 

Fair Grounds Sept. 2-12: California 
State Fair. 

SALISBURY, CONN. 

George Baer Gallery Auwg.: Modern 
French Paintings. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris Aug. 11-Sept. 4: 
Howard Cook; Theodore Johnson. 

De Young Museum Avug.: Britan- 
nica Collection, American Paint- 
ing. 


Com- 


Twin 


Sept. 
Pain:ings. 


Through 
Sull. 
Sept.: 
Litho- 
Modern 


Water- 


Labaudt Gallery From Aug. 20: 
Lucien Labaudt Paintings. 
Legion of Honor From Aug. 6: 
IBM Wasercolors; Cady Welis. 
Museum of Art 7o Aug. 8: Moholy- 
Nagy Retrospective; John Piper; 
Symbolism in Painting; Group 
Show. 


SANTA FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery Aug.: Con- 
temporary Paintings and Sculpture. 
Museum of N. M. To Aug. 15: 
Group; From Aug. 15: Regional 
Annual. 


SANTA PAULA, CALIF. 
Chamber of Commerce Aug. 13-22: 
12th Annual Art Exhibition. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
State Fair Aug. 13-23: Old North- 
west Territoy Art Exhibition. 


STONY BROOK, L. I. 

Suffolk Museum Aug. 4-22: Doug- 
las Hansen, Jean Jaubert; Aug. 
25-Sept. 12: Clarence Carter; Group 
Show. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo Aug. 29: Con- 
temporary American Paintings An- 
nual. 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Art Gallery To Sept. 30: Permanent 
Collection. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
State Museum To Sept. 7: 
Horter Pencil Sketches. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor To Sept. 
8: Paintings, Scuipture, Prints. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress 7o Aug. 15: 
Na ‘ional Exhibition of Prints. 
National Gallery Aug.: Permanent 
Collection. 

Pan American Union Aug. 
Armando Pacheco. 

Phillips Gallery To Sept. 15: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Publie Library Aug. 2-28: Selections 
from Portfolios of Art Div. 


WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Museum 7o Aug. 18: Paintings 
by Louis Martsolf; 75 Latin Amer- 
ican Prints. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Aug. 5-23: Paintings 
from Permanent Collection. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Rudolph Galleries To Aug. 31: 
Woodstock Artists Group. 

Art Gallery Aug. 6-17: 
New Artists Group Show. 

Mobile Smith Gallery Aug.: John 
McClellan; Olga Sorensen. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o Sept. 1: Japanese 
Landscape Prints. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A, Gallery (63E57) To Sept. 
1: Summer Group. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Aug.: 
Old Masters. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To Sept. 15: Closed. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Aug.: 
Closed. 

Artists’ Gallery (61E57) Aug. 2-27: 
Group Selected Paintings. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Aug.: Summer Group. 

Babcock Gallery (38E57) T7o Sept. 
10: American Artists. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Aug. 20: Howard Claney. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) To 
Aug. 30: Closed. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) 
10: Closed. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Sept. 1: 
Closed. 

Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) To 
Sept. 6: Wedgwood Exhibition; To 
Sept. 15: Modern French Prints. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Aug.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery 
Closed, 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) Aug.: 
Group Exhibition. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) 
31: Summer Group. ‘ 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Aug.: 
Summer Group Exhibitions. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) 
John Marin Watercolors. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries 
Aug.: Closed. 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) Aug.: 
Closed. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) Aug.: Closed. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Auwg.: 
Closed. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) To Sept. 
15: Summer Sale. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) Aug.: 
Closed. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Aug.: 
Summer Group. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) Aug.: 
Ceramics. 


Earle 


2-16: 


Selected 


To Sept. 


(32E57) Aug.: 


To Aug. 


Aug.: 
(12E57) 


Grand Central Galleries (15 Vang 
To Aug. 13: City Jubilee G 

Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) 
Sept. 15: Arthur Seyk, Ben- 
Aug.: “Scenes of Our City.” 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) 
Sept.: Currier & Ives Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) A 
Closed. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To 
13: Selected Group; Aug. 13-Be 
7: Closed. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) 
Sept. 1; “50 Years of New Ye 

Laurel Gallery (48E57) 4 
Closed. a 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) Throw 
Sept.: Group Exhibition. ¥ 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) — 
Sept. 7: Closed. ie 

Lilienfeld Galleries (32E57) A 
Summer Group. a 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) Aug 
Group Exhibition, Oils. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) A 


Closed. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) A 
Closed. a 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 89 
To Sept. 26: Chinese Paint 

To Sept. 19: Northern Go 
Prints; Portraits, New York Go 
Anniversary. 

Midtown Galleries (605 M 
Aug.: Watercolors, Gouaches, 6 
Mileh (55E57) Aug.: Early € © 
temporary American Artists. 
Morton Galleries (117W58) To 8 

15: Group Exhibition. a 
Museum of City of N. Y. (Fifth | 
at 103) To Oct. 1: Grace M 
Memorial; To Nov. 1: “Broad 
Sights.” Re 
Museum of Modern Art (11W5a) 
To Sept. 12: N. Y. Private Cob 
lections; To Sept. 6, Bonnard Bx 
hibition; To Aug. 22, 50 Phe 
graphs by 50 photographers. 
Museum of Natural History ( 

Pk. W. at 79) To Aug. 23: A. 
Noitbeck, Drawings and Painti 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 Fifth) Aug.: Selection fi 
Permanent Collection, 

National Art Club (15 Grame 
Pk.) To Sept.: Members’ Show.” 
New-Age Gallery (133E56) To A 
14: Group Exhibition. 

Historical Socieety (Cent. Pk. W. 
77) Aug.: Closed. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) A 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) A 
19th Century American Painti; 
Newton Gallery (11E57) Aug.: 
and Modern Masters. 

Opportunity Gallery (9W57) A 
Closed. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) To Séeph 
15: Closed. z 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Auge §/ 
Closed. : 
Perils Galleries (32E58) To Sept. 
Closed. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) A 
Contemporary American Portraits, & 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Auge ® 
Closed. Ae 
Riverside Museum (310 Rive 
Dr.) To Sept. 13; Closed. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) 
Sept. 7: Summer Group Show.” 
Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) A 
French & American Paintings. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 7 
Sept. 17: Annual Summer Showy 
Salpeter Gallery (36W56) To S@ 
11; New Paintings, Group. , 
Bertha Schaefer (32E57) A 
Closed. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) A 
Old Masters. 
Schneider - Gabriel 
Closed. 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Ai 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 
School for Art Studies (250¥ 
Aug.: Work by Studen:s, Gra 
Schultheis Galleries (15 
Lane) Aug.: Old Masters. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) Co 
porary Sculpture Group. 
Seamen’s Church Institute 
South) To Sept. 1: Thomas Lj 
Seligmann Gallery (5E57) Ai 
Closed. 
Serigraph Galleries (38E57) To 

7: Prize Winning Serigraphs. 
Silberman Galleries (32E57) A 
Old Masters. 
Tribune Art Center (100W42) 

21 Artists of Pre-Hitler @ 

Van Dieman Galleries (21E57) 
Sept. 15: Closed. 

Village House (139W13) To 
15: Prizewinners from Art € 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) 
Closed. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) 
Closed. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) 
Winslow Homer; Eastman Jo 
Willard Gallery (32E57) 
Closed. - 
Young Gallery (1E57) Aug.. @ 
and Modern Paintings. og 


The Art Dig e 


(69E57) Auge 
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